








Volkswagen announces too much car for the money: 
The Wolfsburg Limited Edition Rabbit. 


Nothing else is a Volkswagen 








If you smoke... 


you should know that many smokers who are looking for a cigarette 
that offers smoking pleasure and ultra low tar have made today’s 
Carlton their No.1 choice. 

In fact, Carlton is America’s most popular, best selling 
ultra low tar brand. 

Latest U.S. Government Report—Carlton King, Menthol 
or Box 100’s—10 packs of Carlton have less tar than 1 pack 
of the following brands: 













































Carlton Kings Lessthan 05 0.1 
Carlton Menthol Lessthan 0.5 0.1 


Carlton 
I ENTH LS 


King, Menthol 
and Box 100's: 
Less than 

0.5 mg. tar, 
0.1 mg. nic. 


100’s: 4 mg. tar, 
0.4 mg. nic. 
100's Menthol: 
3 mg. tar, 
0.3 mg. nic. 




















Box King—lowest of all brands—less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nic. f a 


Carlton is lowest. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100’s Box: 
Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 100’s Menthol: 3 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine; 
100's Soft Pack: 4 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. '81. 










Sony lape. 
The Perfect Blank. 





Color it 
scarlet. 


LA 

- © a 

Bring home a Sony Audio or Video Tape and what 
do you get? The perfect blank. 


Electronically designed to capture more sound 
than you can hear, more color than you can see. 
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IML WOd SHAVHOO 


¥iN# ANOLAS 


While in ance City, TIME bccn guest journalists take part in an hourlong interview with Mexican President! Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado 


ALetter from the Publisher 


exico’s largest trading partner is the U.S., and Mexico, in 
M turn, is the U.S.’s third largest customer, after Canada and 
Japan. These days the U.S.-Mexico relationship has acquired 
considerable drama as the US.’s big Latin neighbor confronts 
its worst economic crisis in 40 years. Against this background, 
35 US. corporate, philanthropic and 
university leaders joined 15 TIME 
editors and company officers on a 
five-day Newstour of Mexico and 
Panama. Like the seven other such 
trips sponsored by TIME in the past 
20 years, the tour was designed to 
provide our Newstour guest journal- 
ists with a reportorial view of the 
events and issues confronting the 
top officials in the countries on the 
itinerary. It permitted the partici- 
pants to join us in our craft as they 
first examined and_ interviewed, 
then evaluated and reviewed what 
they saw and heard. 

The trip began in El Paso witha 


panel discussion on a major bilateral De la Madrid gets eagle memento from John Heilmann 





issue: illegal immigration along the 2,000-mile border. Then the 
participants flew to Mexico's northern Sonora state to visit a co- 
alition of agricultural cooperatives. They spent that night in 
Monterrey, an industrial center, where they were guests at a 
dinner with local businessmen. The next day it was on to the 
steamy coast along the Bay of Campeche to tour the awesome 
La Cangrejera petrochemical complex at Coatzacoalcos. Says 
Houston Bureau Chief Sam Allis, who accompanied the News- 
tour: “I assumed nothing could 
touch the pure muscle of the refiner- 
ies along the Houston Ship Channel, 
but the La Cangrejera complex 
dwarfs any single facility in Hous- 
ton. And it isn’t even the largest oil 
facility in Mexico.” In Coatzacoal- 
cos, the group met with Mario Ra- 
mon Beteta, the new director-gener- 
al of Pemex, the state oil monopoly, 
who was crisp and candid in discuss- 
ing the problems of his nation’s pe- 
troleum industry 

The highlight of the stop in 
Mexico City was an hour long inter- 
view with Mexico's President of five 
months, Miguel de la Madrid Hur- 
tado, who told the group that in try- 





Our Guest Journalists 


Louis L. BANKS, adjunct professor, Sloan School of Management, M.LT. 
JAMES F. BERE, chairman, Borg-Warner Corp 


WILLIAM E. LAMOTHE, chairman, Kellogg Co. 
SOL M. LINOWITZ, senior partner, Coudert Bros 
WILLIAM S. LITWIN, president, Kero-Sun, Inc 











JaMES D. BERRY, chairman, Republic Bank Corp. 


MAX E. BLECK. president Piper Aircraft Corp 
LINDEN BLUE, president Beech Aircraft Corp. 





HENRY LUCE ITI, president, The Henry Luce Foundation, Inc. 


DR. JAMES MACCRACKEN, executive director, Christian C hildren’s Fund 
ROBERT H. MALOTT, chairman, FMC Corp 
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DOUGLAS D. DANFORTH, vice chairman, Westinghouse Electric Corp 
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ANDREW MCNALLY IV, president, Rand McNally & Co. 
ROBERT E. MERCER, chairman, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
JOHN J. NEVIN, chairman, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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BERNARD M. FAUBER, chairman, K Mart Corp 
ALEC FLAMM, president, Union Carbide Corp. 
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JOHN A. ORB, president, Smith Barney, Harris Upham & Co. Inc. — 
FRANK PACE JR., chairman, International Executive Service C ‘orps 
CHARLES W PARRY, chairman, Aluminum Co. of America 
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THOMAS C. FROST, chairman, Cullen/ Frost Bankers, Inc 
FRED L. HARTLEY, chairman, Union Oil Co. of California 
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JOSEPH J. PINOL A, chairman, First Interstate Bancorp 
JOHN M. REGAN JR., chairman, Marsh & McLennan Companies, Inc 
FORREST N. SHUMWAY, chairman, The Signal Companies, Inc. 





ROBERT J. SINCLAIR, president, Saab-Scania of America, Inc. 








BELTON KLEBERG JOHNSON, chairman, Belton K. Johnson Interests 
T. LAWRENCE JONES, president, American Insurance Association 








ARTHUR TEMPLE, chairman, Exeter Investment Co. 
THOMAS R. WILCOX, chairman, exec. committee, Crocker National Bank & Corp 
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U.S. Ambassador John Gavin briefs the Newstour group at breakfast 


ing to combat the current crisis, “we have had to combine the 
need for stringent, bitter and firm measures with the need to up- 
hold our free democratic system.” Excerpts from the President’s 
remarks appear in this week’s World section. In addition to 
meeting the President and presenting him with a glass eagle asa 
memento of the occasion, the group talked with the ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, Interior, and Finance, and the Director of For- 
eign Investments. The Newstour then visited a dusty slum area 
south of Mexico City, lunched with leaders of the P.R.I., Mexi- 
co’s dominant political party, and dined at the Mexico City Mu- 
seum while watching members of the famed Ballet Folkldérico 
de Mexico perform dances from different periods of the coun- 
try’s history. The travelers were also provided with an impres- 
sive briefing at breakfast by U.S. Ambassador John Gavin. 

To gain perspective on Central America, the tour members 
conferred with Mexico City Bureau Chief James Willwerth, 











Amado, left, and Esprielia, far right, decorate Linowitz 


whose responsibilities extend to the entire isthmus. They also met 
with representatives of Central America’s rebel movements: an 
anti-Sandinista leader from Nicaragua, a leftist opposition 
spokesman from Guatemala, and a dedicated, intelligent advo- 
cate for the Salvadoran insurgents, Rubén Zamora. While in Pan- 
ama, the party was briefed by Lieut. General Wallace H. Nutting, 
head of the U.S. Southern Command. A visit to the Canal was 
especially meaningful for one Newstour participant, Veteran Ne- 
gotiator Sol Linowitz, who helped accomplish the return of that 
waterway to Panama. Later, at lunch, President Ricardo de la 
Espriella and Foreign Minister José Amado III presented 
Linowitz with the Order of Vasco Nufez de Balboa, Panama’s 
highest honor, for his efforts on behalf of the 1978 treaty. 
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Cover: Three alluring 
Europeans set a new 
standard for female 
beauty: Kinski, the 
woman-child and nat- 
ural camera animal; 
Rossellini, the sensual 
madonna; and Pacula, 
the turbulent Polish 
wanderer, See SHOW 
BUSINESS. 
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Nation: The Republi- Beirut: In the bloodi- 
est terrorist attack 
ever against a US. 
embassy, a car bomb 
kills more than 50 
people, at least 17 of 
them Americans. But 
President Reagan 
quickly reaffirms that 
the US. will not be 
bullied. See WORLD. 


family feud. » Reagan 
may run, but he’s not 
telling. » Glenn and 
Hollings join the Dem- 
ocratic field. » San 
Francisco will play 
host to a convention. 

> Three Soviet spies 
are expelled. 
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Television appeals 
are proving one of the 
best means yet of 
helping “Thursday's 
children” find adop- 
tive homes. 
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An old meeting on 
dioxin comes back to 
haunt Dow Chemical. 
> The Government 
files its biggest toxic- 
waste case. 
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Britain's leading cho- 
reographer, Sir Fred- 
erick Ashton, gives a 
new twist to an old sto- 
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visits New York City 


An era of extrava- 
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makes a comeback in 
two exhibitions by old 
Russia’s master jewel- 
er, Fabergé. 
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The spring's weather 
has been unseasonal 
But do people need 
the seasons at all any 
more? Not much 
That is a loss 
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top students, many 
leading colleges are 
giving aid to appli- 
cants beyond their fi- 
nancial needs 
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IT’S MORE THAN A CONVERTIBLE. 
IT’S A MUSTANG. 


Mustang Convertible. It comes complete 
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fo jCottB i -Tosd pheloloy MossleBcoleyssB io) @ oleh am velom 
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But, it also comes complete with the 
Mptelo Blom foleimelostmeosslememololtelob tele m bem felebs 
bel -losa ay VeloMeelosSerlot <-  Bigem /iericoselel 

Limited availability. Whether you buy or 
To (1 RET B fo) tb ye) co BB) -108l-) aeselo Ro) lolel-) 
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HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD...LATELY? 





FORD DIVISION 








SOUTH AFRICA 


Awornd 

in one country. 
Expect the un- 
expected. Abundant 
varieties of fauna, 
flora and peoples. 
Arich land, 
unspoiled and 
beautiful. 

For an unforgettable 
vacation experience, 
consult your travel 
agent or ask for your 
free color brochure, 
‘South Africa — 
Gateway to a 
Continent’. 


South African 
Tourist Corporation, 
610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 

N.Y. 10020. 

Tel. (212) 245-3720. 
Telex 649535. 
Name—__ 


Address_——_ 





T-5283 


Where summer is 
four seasons long. 


Ml 





Letters 


Cocaine Folly 


To the Editors: 

The article on cocaine [April 11] 
reads like the decline and fall of an em- 
pire. The US. is a nation that has so 
much. Yet something is missing when its 
people must build up their confidence 
with a false god like cocaine. There is no 
need to fear Soviet weapons; Americans 
are destroying themselves 

Betty J. Ott 
Linz, Austria 


As long as our society considers the 
taking of cocaine to be within the bounds 
of socially acceptable behavior, then 
nothing, including intensive rehabilita- 
tion programs, can help us make headway 
toward solving this problem. 

Martha Young-Scholten 
Edmonds, Wash 





Virtually every civilization except 
that of the Eskimo has indulged in the use 
of drugs. When the choice is illicit, such as 
cocaine, the users are vilified as criminals. 
The question is: Can society deal with the 
problem if it persecutes and prosecutes 
the people it purports to be helping? The 


| US. will continue to lose its battle against 


drug abuse as long as the antidrug bureau- 
cratic Establishment prevails 

David J. Bailey 

Wayne, NJ 


In America, a line of coke is as easy to | 


obtain as a bottle of beer. Coke users will 
cut their habit only when they realize that 
cocaine is ruining their lives and not be- 
fore that. All the millions of dollars spent 
on drug enforcement would be better 
spent on drug rehabilitation. 
Richard T. Vimont 
Munich 


In the "60s and early °70s, drugs were 
used by many of us to gain self-awareness 


| and to share visionary experiences. Most 


of us have since grown beyond the need to 
alter our states of consciousness. After 
having had our share of acid, peyote and 











mushrooms, we are unimpressed by co- 


| caine and wonder why there is such a fas- 


cination with it. It is ironic that this mid- 

dle class that condemned us in the "60s is 

enslaved by an irrelevant white powder. 
Bill Platz 


Bloomington, Ind. 


This nation is going to hell fast while 
the countries who supply us with coke are 
laughing at the gullible Americans. 

Mrs. Ronald Griffin 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 


Lawyers use drugs, breaking the laws 
they profess to revere. Police officers use 
drugs, breaking the laws they swear to 
protect. Politicians, doctors, teachers and 
parents are also users and hence law- 
breakers. To whom, then, can our youth 
look for moral leadership? 

Barbara Carlson 
New York City 


I always believed that if drug abusers 
wanted to ruin their lives, it was fine with 
me as long as they kept their habit to 
themselves. Now the thought of coke- 
heads practicing as surgeons and working 
on airplanes has me terrified. 

Pamela J. Rivers 
Carlinville, Ill. 


The cocaine users in your article 
clearly made the choice to use and abuse 
the drug. The nonhuman primates at 
U.C.L.A. did not. Once again animals are 
being made to suffer because of man’s 
weaknesses 

Aaron Medlock, Executive Director 

New England Anti-Vivisection Society 

Boston 


Limits of Life 


Allowing the Federal Government to 
enter the arena that decides when to let 
someone die [April 11] should be viewed 
with trepidation. Consider an infant born 
with an inoperable heart defect as well as 
a serious, but curable stomach blockage 
that renders feeding impossible. The in- 
fant would die if it underwent heart sur- 
gery. Yet without a strong heart it would 
almost certainly succumb if surgery were 
attempted on the stomach defect. With 
court-ordered surgery, physicians are now 
being forced into the role of executioner. 

John T. Cockerham, Resident Physician 
St. Louis Childrens Hospital 
St. Louis 





If Americans condone the withhold- 
ing of food and medical treatment from 
patients, such as coma victims, the elderly 
and infants who cannot speak for them- 
selves, who is to say we will not also some 
day withhold medical treatment from the 
mentally retarded or physically handi- | 
capped because they are considered a bur- 
den to society? 

Cheryl W. Hollingsworth 
Houston 
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Wherever you travel.. 
the Best Western Crown. 
comfort and vahae tor 
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front desk person to: “Make ua. 
omour instant, worldwide :dystem 


contact your travel agent... ; or Call 
toll-free 1-800-528-1234. Ges 






















Rest Assured 


2,800 places in 1,950 cities worldwide 


Finland, France, Great Britain, Guadeloupe, Holland, Iréland; 
Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Mexico, New Zealand, 


a 0, Sweden, Switzerl , United 
Le floes repeat a 9) tr WORLDWIDE 
Me)eyeyi\(e} 


| Andorra, Aruba, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 


Present this Coupon at any Best Western for your free Travel Guide 
(or mail coupon with $2 to cover postage and handling to Travel Guide 
Box 10203, Phoenix, AZ 85064. Allow 8 wecks delivery time.) 


PLEASE PRINT: 


NAMI 





ADDRESS = = — 





ary — STATE ZIP 











The itty bitty book light 


a 


The assumption that every physician 
knows the difference “between prolong- 
ing the act of dying and protecting the act 
of living,” as Surgeon General Koop as- 
serts, is fallacious. As a registered nurse, I 
have come in contact with doctors who | 
could not perceive the difference because 
the choice is not always clear. Physicians 
possess no more of the godlike qualities 
than the rest of us. 

Gail Browder 
Sebastopol, Calif. 


Contrary to Roger Witherspoon's 
statement regarding the death of his pre- 
mature son, neonatal intensive care units 
are not cold, insensitive places. It is true 
that rarely do 22-week infants live, but 
most others do survive, and that is what 
makes working in these rooms worthwhile 

J. Edward Spence, M.D. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


I am a critical-care pediatric nurse 
and have worked in several of those “con- 
trolled, constricted environments” called 
Newborn Intensive Care Units (NICUs). I 
was sorry to read about the premature 
birth and subsequent death of the Wither- 
spoon child. However, | was more dis- 
tressed to read that the father thought the 
NICUs were without “real warmth and af- 
fection” and that his son would never 
know “what it is to be loved.” While those 
of us who care for these infants may be 
busy trying to preserve a fragile life, we 
are never so rushed that we do not sing a 
lullaby, hold a tiny hand or comfort a 
frightened parent 

Resa M. Bacsik 
Murray, Ky. 


Jugular Joan 
The only time I watch the Tonight 
show is when “bitchy” Joan Rivers [April 
11] is host. Joan gets vote for the fun- 
niest woman in Am 
Thomas Myers 
Columbia City, Ind. 


It is to be hoped that Joan Rivers will 
some day lean so far over the mud pit 
from which she extracts her egregious 
material that she will topple in and be 
heard from nevermore. 

Dolores Succa 
Boiling Springs, Pa. 


The Grand Inquisitor 

As a former White House correspon- 
dent, I was amused to read your descrip- 
tion of Sam Donaldson [April 11] as 
“more interested in emotion, in the fates 
of careers and in the flow of power than in | 
the substance of Government.” Well, yes 
That is the White House, isn’t it? Isn’t | 
that what Hugh Sidey writes about each | 
week, and isn't that what TIME had in 
mind in its recent cover story on how 
Reagan decides? 

Sam is a splendid reporter, if perhaps 
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“When I’m not on a horse, 


I’m on the phone?” 


—Larry Mahan, 
Rodeo Champion & 
Western Wear Designer 
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IF YOU'RE ON 
THE PHONE A LOT, 
THE CALLING 
HELPS A LOT. 


“For me, the rodeo isn't all play. It's a business 
that keeps me on the go. So if I'm not reaching for 
the reins, I'm reaching for the phone. That's why I! 
use the Calling Card from Bell. It really comes in 
handy helping me stay on top of things 

“Wherever I roam away from home, the 
Calling Card is the fastest, easiest and cheapest 
way to make most calls. There's no charge for the 
Calling Card, and you can use it just about any- 
where 

“Even the Wild West.” 


HOW IT WORKS: 


1. You get your own private Calling Card number 
2. You won't have to wait anymore while an operator 
verifies your billing to a third number or collect. 

3. After you dial your call, just enter your Calling 
Card number if you're in an area that's automated- 
or, if not, just tell it to the operator 


" 








rte 


4. When you have many calls to make, you can do 
it even faster now. Just one extra touch charges 
each call 

5. You'll pay less. On most interstate calls you're 
charged a lower rate than billing them to a third 
number, calling collect or even using coins. 

6. You'll get all your Calling Card calls itemized on 
one monthly statement 


HOW TO GET YOURS: 


It's as simple as using it. To order, just call your 
local Bell business office. There's no charge for 
the Card. You can get Cards for other family 
members, too 








Larry Mahan 
Phoenix, AZ 











311 585 4742 1111 


© Bell System 








AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
TO CONCERNED PARENTS 


There’s no 
place like , 


At a time when public schools are 
in trouble, the home school move- 
ment is showing impressive growth 
It is a movement dedicated to qual 
ity education. Today thousands of 
homes provide academic settings 
superior to those of public schools 
through the concern of parents who 
want their children to attain a high 
degree of scholastic achievement 
These homes often begin with a 
student body attendance of one 
child and grow to include many 
children from different homes 


The nationally recognized Christian 
Liberty Academy Satellite School 
Program*® makes education within 
the home a possibility for parents 
who feel they have not had the time 
or the know-how to educate their 
own children. As a parent you can 
create a schoolroom around the 
kitchen table. You can provide 
desks and chairs inside a spare bed- 
room, or call class from the family 
den or library. As a parent you can 
become a skilled teacher within one 
of the largest school systems in the 
United States. It takes a little more 
care and a little more effort. It re- 
quires a sense of dedication, a warm 
heart, and the ability to respond to 
your children. No other form of 
certification is required. 


*Recommended by Dr. Tim LaHaye 
and Dr. Raymond Moore, 
noted educational authorities 


Advertisement 


Mothers with limited formal educa- 
tion are producing children of ex- 
ceptional ability and achievement. 
Home schoolers score in the highest 
national percentiles. On the average, 
such students score from offe to two 
years ahead of their public school 
counterparts on national tests. Our 
curriculum is heavy on the basics 
so your child receives a thorough 
grounding in traditional math, 
phonics, reading, writing, Biblical 
studies, geography, history, the 
Constitution, and science. Our cur- 
riculum materials are designed to 
treat your children as individuals 
and to allow them to reach their 
full academic potential. The pro- 
gram begins with a basic format and 
provides you with the necessary 
steps and directions for the suc- 
cessful operation of a home school 
program 





The Christian Liberty Academy 

Satellite School Program is inde- 

pendent and non-denominational. 

In establishing your own school, 

you will receive 

e A personally designed curriculum 
for your child based on tests and 
other information. 










e All materials from 


educational 
text books and workbooks to test 


papers, home office review and 
grading of completed materials. 

e Assistance in 
school 


e An annual 
program 


organizing your 


basic skills testing 

e Regular report cards. 

e Assistance, if necessary, in deal- 
ing with school authorities and 
the law 


e Credit for students’ work from the 
Christian Liberty Academy (where 
satellite school students are offi- 
cially enrolled just as those who 
daily attend Academy classes.) 

e Academy Graduation Diploma at 
the end of the 8th and 12th grades 


e Complete instruction for you! No 
previous teaching experience is 
necessary. Help and assistance are 
cheerfully given whenever you 
wish. All you need do is call 


The Christian Liberty Academy was 
formed in 1968 to ‘help develop 
and bring to maturity the powers, 
skills, attitudes, and capacity of 
growing personalities,'' according 
to Headmaster Rev. Paul Lindstrom. 


Your child deserves a good education. And in today's world, when 
it comes to education ... there is no place like home! 
For more information, please write... 


Christian Liberty Academy Satellite Schools 
203 E.Camp McDonald Road, Department 2E, Prospect Heights, |l 60070 
Rev. Paul Lindstrom, Headmaster 








KLM flies 747’s exclusively 
to Europe. Here’s how to 
get maximum benefit from 
one of the finest planes in 
the skies. 


Surveys confirm the 747 as the 
aircraft preferred by most busi 
ness travelers, demanding 
people who appreciate the 
roomy, comfortable interior of 
this massive plane. 

KLM has further enhanced 
the pleasure of flying this 
special aircraft by 
devoting a 
great deal 


choice of beverage. Royal Class 
passengers can board at their 
leisure and disembark first. A mar 
velous courtesy. And whether you 
are in Amsterdam or any of KLM’'s 
U.S. gateways, a luxury lounge is 
reserved just for you, the Royal 
Class passenger. 

KLM's Business Class. 


The international business 
traveler has never been so 
















Special No Smoking cabin 
for Business Class 





of attention 
to some very 
important 
details. 
Royal Class. 
KLM's Royal 
Class has a 
level of luxury 
that goes far 
beyond the 
conventions of First Class. 

You can really stretch out on our 


new SleepAir seats. shovpliifrom your 
We serve you hors d'oeuvres, peat W at coun 1c eas 

H 4 2 . ° ter. J oppor 

including caviar, and a choice of vad crtad to tabs. tg 


be tunity to pick up a gift 
no less than five entrees, accom for a client or your 
panied by champagne or your 


understood. KLM’s Business 
Class passengers are treated 
to two separate cabins: 

one reserved for non 
smokers on the upper deck, 
another on the main deck. 
There are seats with more 
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Class passengers get the 
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to Amsterdam’s Schiphol Air 
port, rated Europe's best by 
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find 1,125 weekly connections 
to cities in Europe, the Middle 
East and the Far East and Africa. 
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call your ‘Travel Agent, 
corporate travel depart 
ment or KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines. 
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Letters 


an unorthodox personality. As one who 
has agonized with him over whether one 
word or another would be more fair or ac- 


| curate for either of us to use on a broad- 


cast, I have developed a profound respect 
for his sense of responsibility. 

Frank Reynolds 

Washington, D.C. 


I have never thought or said that Jim- 
my Carter was incompetent as President 
of the U.S., a view attributed to me in 
TIME. Asa matter of fact, I have stated re- 
peatedly, both on and off the air, that I be- 
lieve his accomplishments to be consider- 
able and that history will treat him much 
more kindly than did the voters in 1980 

Sam A. Donaldson 
Washington, D.C. 





Campus Hecklers 
In your Essay on academic audiences 


| who heckle speakers [April 11], you state 


correctly that “those who disrupt .. . are 
almost always a tiny minority of the audi- | 
ence.” I am surprised that the rest of the | 
audience, who presumably wish to hear 
the speaker, do not deal with those who 
are causing the disturbance. In essence, 
the hecklers are questioning the major- 
ity’s ability to judge the issues. Heckling, 
when it results in silencing a speaker, is 
verbal censorship and an insult to one’s 
intelligence. 
Patricia D. Lohmar 
Minneapolis 


Having attended Ambassador Jeane 
Kirkpatrick’s remarks at the University 
of Minnesota, I am amused by the argu- 
ment that the situation presents a simple 
case of the protection of free speech. If 
Kirkpatrick had appeared onstage with 
an opponent of this Administration's 
Central American policies, her detractors 
would probably not have sought to stifle 
her remarks. Dissenters would most likely 
have confined their protest to loudly ap- 
plauding the comments of her antagonist. 
Speech that consistently comes from the 
same point of view is not free. 

Michael Krause 
Minneapolis 





The Essay about the disruption of 
campus speakers reminded me of the sto- 
ry told about New York Governor Alfred 
E. Smith. During one of Smith's speeches, 
a heckler in the audience jeered: “Tell em 
all you know, Al. It won't take very long.” 

Smith, without missing a beat, 
promptly retorted: “I'll do better than 
that. I'll tell em all we both know. It 
won’t take any longer.” 

Harold Reiss 
Williamsville, N.Y. 

= : 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 


er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Start with the Vector Professional Series™ MEMORITE III™ 
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highly visible charts and graphs. 
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lets you access public databases and exchange 
information with other computers. DataManagr™ 
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only once and then manipulate and print that 
information to suit your needs. 
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from Vector for the Company Computer. 

But that's not all. Your Vector dealer can select many more 
specialized solutions for you from hundreds of other readily avail- 
able CP/M®-based programs. What's more, as your business 
grows, you can tie individual Vector computers together into a 
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area network, probably the most advanced system of its type in 
the industry. 

You see, we understand the difference between 
the game business and the business game. To find 
out what we mean, call (800) 235-3547 for more 
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The Asian airline that’s been doing things ahead of the rest longer than the rest, 
has just cooked up another first: airline food that doesn’t taste like airline food. 

[t's our award-winning Nouvelle Cuisine in First Class. So light and delectable 
passengers are always asking for seconds. 

Gourmet dining 37,000 feet in the air. On our daily flights from the West Coast 
to Manila. No wonder Asia's first airline still is. 





Asiak first airline still is. 


Amsterdam Athens Bahrain Bandar Seri Begawan Bangkok Brisbane Canton Dhahran Dubai Frankfurt Hong Kong Honolulu Jakarta Karachi Kota Kinabalu 
Kuala Lumpur London Los Angeles Manila Melbourne Paris Peking Rome San Francisco Seoul Singapore Sydney Taipei Tokyo Zurich 
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ANNOUNCING THE 
IDEAL CO-OP 
ALTERNATIVE TO 
TELEVISION, RADIO 
AND NEWSPAPER 
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You didn't know it was possible to buy \iimEE Wn 


upscale national magazines on a local, h 
even zip code by zip code basis? News 
magazines like Time and Newsweek? Busi- 
ness magazines like Business Week and 
Dun's Business Month? Home magazines 
like Metropolitan Home and Better Homes 
and Gardens? HOUSE 

Magazines that reach BEAUTIFUL 
your target market and only © 
your target market, without 
any overlap or the waste so 
prevalent in other media? 

Or that it's easy to ac- 
complish, eminently affordable, available throughout the 
country and you have complete control over the money and 
the creative? 

Then maybe you better find out what highly success- 
ful co-op advertisers like New York Life, BMW, 3M Scotch- 
gard®, Hart Schaffner & Marx, and Clark Equipment already know. 

Give Peter Karsner, Co-op Marketing 
Manager at MNI, a toll free call at 1-800- 
368-7001 or call collect at (703) 241-8540. 

We'll be glad to send you our free 
co-op booklet and fill you in on all the facts 
on how to spend your money only on 
the people who'll make you money. 
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It always seems to be the file 
you need most that gets lost. 

And once it's gone, there 
isn't a lot you can do about it. 

But there is something 
you can do to keep your files 
from getting lost in the first 
place, with the help of 
File Management Systems 
from 3M. 

With our micrographic 
filing system, for example, 
yOu Can virtually elim- 
inate lost files. 
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up file retrieval time. 

So instead of getting upset 
over a lost file, do something 
about it. Send for our free 
booklet on file management. 
Because a lost file is more 
than just frustrating, it's 
expensive. 

Call toll-free: 1-800-328- 
1684, in Minnesota 1-800- 
792-1072. In Canada call 
1-800-268-9055, 
Operator 13. 
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Stan “The Man” Musial is a big fan of Hazel. 
He knows though, that choosing “which HAZEL” 
is almost as hard as batting .400. There are so 
many handsome designs and rich materials to 
select. “Which HAZEL’ is the one for you? 
Follow Stan Musial’s lead. Find out now at your 
favorite stationery store, department store or 
gift shop. 
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Stan Musial, President, 
Stan & Biggies Restaurant 
and Airport Hilton Inn, 

St. Louis. 
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Feuding in the Family 

















With a budget showdown looming, the Republicans break ranks 


he nation’s economy continued to 
recover from its deep recession, as 
shown by a modest 3.1% upturn in 
the gross national product in the 
year’s first quarter. President Reagan’s 
popularity, which had been slipping for 
two years, finally rose slightly in one na- 
tional poll. And on the South Lawn of the 
White House, Reagan signed a bipartisan 


system from bankruptcy. Said he: “Our 
system can still work when men and 
women of good will join together to make 
it work.” 

So why were so many Republicans 
wearing frowns last week? Because the 
Grand Old Party, badly split over the Ad- 
ministration’s deficit-plagued budget and 
on whether to withhold taxes on interest 
and dividends, was having a family feud. 
Cabinet members were fighting with each 
other. So, too, were presidential aides. 
The President was scrapping with Repub- 
lican leaders in the Senate, and G.O.P. 
Senators were slipping into squabbling 
factions. The infighting threatened to 
throw the congressional budget-making 


machinery, which is squeaky and erratic | 


to begin with, into chaos. 

At the same time that Reagan’s tax 
cuts and military spending hikes were 
taking a pounding on Capitol Hill, the 
Administration’s policy in Central Amer- 
ica was also under fire, mostly from Dem- 

| ocrats but also from some Republicans. 
The President won an uneasy cease-fire 
by disclosing that he would go before a 
joint session of Congress this week in a 
national TV address to defend his strategy 
in the troubled region 

The Republicans’ disarray was most 
evident in the Senate Budget Committee, 
chaired by New Mexico Republican Pete 
Domenici. The committee stuck to its ear- 
lier decision to limit next year’s military 
spending to a real increase of 5%, even 
though Reagan aides had belatedly sig- 
naled that he might accept a 7.5% hike in- 
stead of the 10% that he has been demand- 
ing. It also recommended raising $267 





billion in additional revenue over the next | 


five years to avoid budget deficits of $200 


billion or more each year. This new reve- | 


nue was $60 billion more than the Admin- 
istration had indicated it would accept— 
and $2 billion more than even the Demo- 
crat-controlled House has approved. 

By no coincidence, the revenue target 
for the first year was $30 billion, roughly 
the amount that will be lost to the Treasury 
because of the 10% tax cut scheduled to go 









bill designed to rescue the Social Security | 


into effect July 1. It was a clear signal to 
the President that his sacrosanct tax re- 
duction is in danger of being repealed. 
The Senate committee’s action was 
one of the most serious setbacks Reagan 
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has suffered on Capitol Hill. It stemmed 
in part from the 1982 elections, in which 
the recession helped elect Democrats, and | 
scared Republican incumbents, making 
them more independent of the President. 

















Deputy Presidential Press Secretary 
Larry Speakes called the committee's tax 
figures “utterly ridiculous.” An angry 
Reagan declared, “This is no time to sab- 
otage the recovery.” 

The Administration had fought hard 
all week long to prevent such a budget de- 
feat. But its own internal dissension, 
quickly leaked to reporters, did not help. 
Ata Cabinet meeting on Monday, Budget 
Director David Stockman warned that 
failure to reach a compromise with Con- 
gress on the budget could mean that the 
“Reagan Administration fiscal revolution 
and permanent economic recovery will be 
lost.” If the budget process breaks down, 
he further predicted, there would be $200 
billion deficits ‘as far as the eye could see.” 

As Reagan looked on, Defense Secre- 


anS¥ AUUaL 


Baker and Stockman. In effect, it suggest- 
ed that Reagan’s formal budget proposal 
for 1984 be ignored and that the budget 
projections made by Congress last year 
for the next three years be used as the ba- 


sis of a compromise. That would mean | 
that the President's call for a flat freeze on | 


spending for nondefense programs would 
be lifted and defense funding would be al- 
lowed to rise by 7.5% in fiscal 1984, an ad- 
ditional 7% in 1985 and 6% more in 1986. 
There would be no large tax increases un- 
til it was certain that the economic recov- 
ery was strong enough to absorb them. 

In responding to the White House 
overture, the committee Republicans 
were soon at odds. Washington’s Slade 
Gorton, representing the more liberal fac- 
tion, objected that military spending 








against the package. Domenici claimed 
that he had cut a deal with Chiles only to 
move the issue to the Senate floor. There he 


| intends to fight against the tax increases 


that his own committee had just approved. 
Despite this rationale, it was apparent that 
Domenici had not only lost patience with 


| the Administration, he had lost control of 
| his committee. And the President had 


watched his influence over the Senate lead- 
ership slip badly once again. 

Reagan had Republican leaders in 
the Senate on his side in opposing a mas- 
sive lobbying effort by the nation’s banks 
to repeal the withholding of 10% of in- 
come gained from interest and dividends. 
He had vowed to veto any such repeal bill, 
accusing the bankers of “great distortion” 
in their mail blitz. But with most Demo- 
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Badly split and slipping into squabbling, even fighting factions: Republican Senators Kasten, Armstrong, Domenici and Dole 


tary Caspar Weinberger, who was Budget 
Director in the Nixon Administration, ar- 
gued that the President might come closer 


to achieving his fiscal goals by letting the | 


congressional budget process fall apart. 
Currently Congress is trying to lay out 
spending and revenue limits that individ- 
ual committees have to observe when they 
take up the specific bills. But Weinberger 
thought Reagan could do as well without 
any limits on the appropriations bills, ve- 
toing ones that he thought were out of 
line. Countered Domenici: “Anyone who 
thinks that’s the way to do it is living in 
ancient times.” 

On Tuesday, Domenici, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Howard Baker and Senate 
Finance Committee Chairman Bob Dole 
went to the White House to confer with 
five presidential aides, including James 
Baker and Edwin Meese. Reagan’s men 
discovered that the Republicans were 
miffed because the President had not de- 
livered on what they took to be a commit- 








ment to provide more palatable budget | 
figures after the Easter recess. Said a Rea- | 


gan aide afterward: “It’s going to be damn | 


difficult getting these people together.” 
Indeed it was. All twelve Republicans 
on the Senate Budget Committee (there 
are ten Democrats on it) gathered in 
Howard Baker's office late Wednesday 
afternoon to consider a last-ditch Admin- 


istration proposal presented by James 
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would still be too high. Colorado’s Wil- 
liam Armstrong, speaking for the more 
conservative members, remained ada- 
mant against even the contingency tax in- 
creases that the Administration proposed, 
which would take effect in 1985 if deficits 
are still high and there is no recession 


n Thursday morning, Domenici 

concluded that the entire budget 

process would be imperiled if his 

committee did not quickly reach 
a decision. He sent word through aides to 
Howard Baker, who was briefly hospital- 
ized for treatment of an ulcer, that he 
could wait no longer. Baker agreed. The 
budget chairman next lunched with Flori- 
da Senator Lawton Chiles, ranking Dem- 
ocrat on the committee. Domenici told 
Chiles that the White House was seeking 
yet another delay in the vote. Domenici 
said he would present the Administra- 
tion’s revenue proposals to the committee; 
if they lost, as he expected, Chiles should 
offer the Democratic alternative. 

When the vote was held Thursday af- 
ternoon, the Reagan compromise on taxes 
was rejected, 11 to 6. Chiles offered the 
Democratic revenue-raising figures, and 
they were approved, 13 to 4. Only three 
Republicans (Armstrong, Indiana’s Dan 
Quayle and Iowa’s Charles Grassley) and 
Democrat Fritz Hollings, who favors a 


freeze on most federal spending, voted 


crats meekly bowing to the pressure, the 
President could only watch helplessly last 
week as Republican Senators buckled too. 
In what was called a “compromise” for 
cosmetic purposes, the Senate voted over- 
whelmingly to delay the withholding at 
least until 1987. 

The Senate’s rejection of withholding 
was a particularly bitter defeat for Dole, 
who had assailed the banking lobby for 
calling the plan a “new tax” when it was 
really designed to catch tax cheaters and 
collect some $5.2 billion this year from 
the 20 million people who fail to report 
fully their interest and dividend income. 
Dole had filibustered gamely against the 
repeal bill, which was sponsored by Re- 
publican Bob Kasten, a freshman Senator 
from Wisconsin. But Dole last week could 
count only 27 other Senators (including 
24 of 54 Republicans) on his side, and 
three of them were uncertain. “I went 
down to the White House,” he said, “to 
see how many they had. They did not 
have any.” So Dole worked out his cave-in 
compromise with Kasten. 

Some Democrats in the House will try 
to delay a vote on the repeal until after 
July 1, when withholding is due to go into 
effect. Once the repeal gets out of commit- 
tee, it is likely to pass easily. Whether 
Reagan would veto the compromise re- 
mained in doubt, but he blasted the Sen- 
ate action as “quite a triumph for the peo- 
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ple who are not paying the taxes they 
fairly owe.’ Dole and a few House Demo- 
crats have threatened that they may seek 
new taxes on banks to make up for any 
revenue lost by a withholding repeal. Said 
Dole: “I wouldn’t break out the cham- 
pagne yet if I were a banker.” 





the rebellious Congress to go along 

with its policy of overt aid to the 
government of El Salvador and covert 
help to opponents of the government in 
Nicaragua. In this foreign policy thicket, 

| Democratic opposition is the most serious 


| he Administration faces another 
| i difficult selling job in persuading | 


trolled Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee voted in March to slash in half the $60 


million in military aid that Reagan wants | 
to switch from Morocco to El Salvador. | 


The President has also asked for an addi- 
tional $50 million in military funds for the 
Salvadoran government. The Senate com- 
mittee is requiring that the Administra- 
tion encourage open-ended negotiations 
| between the Salvadoran government and 
leftist guerrillas as a condition for sending 
the added funds, a proposition that Secre- 


an attempt “to carve up power behind the 
people's back.” 

The House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee last week also snubbed Reagan on mil- 
itary assistance for El Salvador. By a 19- 
to-16 vote, with three Republicans joining 
the Democratic majority, it rejected the 
Administration's request for that $50 mil- 
lion in extra aid. Moreover, a House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee headed by 
Democrat Clarence Long continued to 
withhold its approval of the $60 million 
transfer of funds. Long wants to pressure 
the Administration into sending a special 
envoy to El Salvador. Shultz, just returned 
from a visit to Mexico, spent 3% hours an- 
swering questions from the House Select 
Intelligence Committee about the Ad- 
ministration’s support of anti-Sandinista 
forces in Nicaragua. 

The rising opposition to its policy 
in Central America has persuaded the 





fense of the U.S. role. “We have long 
needed to explain it coherently and logi- 
cally,” conceded a State Department poli- 
cymaker last week. “The only. one who 
can do that and make it stick is the 
President.” 





Reagan will attempt to do just that in | 


this week’s speech. The President will be 
tough without being strident, his advisers 
say, and he will not change course. The po- 
litical question, frets one high official, is 
whether “one speech can turn this thing 
around.” Reagan also tried to turn public 
opinion with his recent star wars appeal 


week’s events made clear, that speech 
failed to convince even the Republicans. 
With friends like that, who needs 
Democrats? —®y Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
Laurence L. Barrett and Neil MacNeil/Washington 








tary of State George Shultz has opposed as | 


for military spending increases. As last | 


obstacle. Still, even the Republican-con- | 





Administration to intensify its public de- | 
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Checking and Balancing 


“Wy e’re arriving at the sensible center,” contends Norman Ornstein, Catho- 
lic University’s government scholar now on leave at the American En- 
terprise Institute, a conservative think tank in Washington. “This Government is 
working just about as well as any system could.” 

Such heresy is the trademark of the genial Ornstein. He listens patiently to 
the endless yammering of the special interests and the experts, then gently sug- 
gests that they step back and look at the forest instead of their own imperfect tree. 
“James Madison [the Federalist] would be pleased if he were here,” declares 
Ornstein. “The best features of the checks and balances are in play. We are not 
being dominated by sets of insidious special interests. We are arriving at a set of 
centrist and sensible policies.” 

Consider the signing of the Social Security rescue bill last Wednesday. Three 
codgers, who together have spent more than two centuries on this planet, assem- 
bled on the chilled South Lawn of the White House. Ronald Reagan, 72, signed 

DAVID HUME KENNERLY cheerfully. Thomas P. O'Neill, 70, 

=| spoke passionately. Congressman 

Claude Pepper, 82, gave his fervent 

blessing. Three months ago they 

were ready to choke one another. 
Now they smiled. 

The ceremony was only one re- 
minder that our Government daw- 
dies, wastes, flubs, bumbles—but 
works. Something is always out of 
plumb in Washington, and many 
interested people have come to help 
out. On some nights the crowded 
federal city has a significance gap. 
Stories and lamentations about 
agency favoritism, staff frictions, 
congressional capriciousness ob- 
scure the sum. “The bottom line is 
good,” insists Ornstein. 

Reagan jolted the place out of 
50 years of slovenly habits. One of 
the laws of the political universe is 
| that people who spend other peo- 
ple’s money sooner or later become 
indifferent to the source and care- 
less with the wealth. They need periodic kicks in the pants. Reagan delivered 
one. But he has gone too far in a number of ways and is being shouldered back to 
center. The defense budget has been cut and will be cut more. The MX missile 
will not be based in a “big bird” flapping about the heavens, but will be put into 
old silos in the ground to save about $33 billion. 

Wherever one looks on Pennsylvania Avenue, sharp corners are being round- 
ed, excesses are being contained. When he came into office, Reagan was not very 
interested in arms control. Preachers, professors and pundits have forced his at- 
tention. James Watt insulted the Beach Boys and was squelched by Nancy Rea- 
gan. When it appeared the President was forgetting about those suffocating $200 
billion deficits, a memo from Budgetman David Stockman was leaked pleading 
for action lest the red ink extend “as far as the eye can see.” 

One correction deserves another. Kenneth Adelman is busy as director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. He hung by his thumbs for two months 
while a group of Senators played President, not their job. They were rebuked, and 
Adelman was confirmed. Reagan’s covert operations in Central America got 
more attention than he anticipated and slowed him down in using the CIA in Nic- 
aragua and sending more military advisers to El Salvador. But Reagan will have 
another say this week in a speech before a joint session of Congress. 

Ornstein suggests it is time for academics to redefine “ t.” True, its 
heart still is the courts, the Congress and the Executive. But the special interests, 
the media, the experts have grabbed a larger share of the power. We pay a price 
sometimes in delay and frustration. “There is the old saying that one should nev- 
er watch laws or sausage being made,” says Ornstein. “We've opened up this 
Government so much that it is like having an entire sausage factory on the night- 
ly news. The process may not look like much, but the product is good.” 
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The President on White House lawn: in his view, the foreign policy drawbacks of delay count less than the domestic political advantages 


Playing Seek-and-Hide 


Will the old actor ask for an encore? 


Please, do not put me into an election 
by going too early and forming a commit- 
tee. Please let me make that decision at the 
proper time 


—Ronald Reagan 


Bo the setting and the content of 
that remark last week advanced a 
tantalizing and serious game that might 
be called seek-and-hide. The President 
was addressing a luncheon of 80 former 
political directors of his national cam- 
paigns, and the very fact that he had 
called them together in Washington pro- 
vided a new indication that he will seek a 
second term. But his wording constituted 
another example of his determination to 
hide that intention, at least in the sense of 
formal public announcement, until the 
moment of maximum political advan- 
tage—which, some of his aides have be- 
gun to hint, may come even later than 
the September declaration they once 
had anticipated 

Ordinarily, it is simply assumed that a 
first-term President will run for re- 
election, even if his prospects seem as du- 
bious as those of Jimmy Carter—or, for 
that matter, as hopeless as those of Her- 
bert Hoover. But Reagan would be the 
first President to be less than three weeks 
shy of his 78th birthday when he finished 
a second term. And he does 
not feel the driving personal 
ambition that would make y 
re-election a psychological 
necessity 


all the gravity of his decision, 
cannot resist the actor's 
temptation to have a bit of 
fun by prolonging the guess- 
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ing game. He once promised Texas Con- 
gressman Phil Gramm that Gramm could 
make one of the nominating speeches for 
him at the Republican Convention in 
Dallas next year—then, eyes atwinkle, 
added the inevitable qualification: if he 
chooses to run. To newsmen he jokes, 
“There is a 50% chance.” He has been 
equally coy with his closest aides. In a 
limousine returning to the White House 
after a speech by Reagan to staunch con- 
servatives, Political Aide Edward Rollins 
told him that what his audience had 
wanted to hear was a declaration of can- 
didacy. End of conversation: Reagan 
stared silently out the window. 

But if the President eventually an- 
nounces he will not run, he will surprise his 
aides and opponents alike. Whether or not 
he has reached a final, this-is-it decision in 
his own mind, he has been acting and talk- 
ing like a candidate for months. Indeed, 
the Wall Street Journal reported that as 
long ago as last December, Reagan as- 
sured King Hussein of Jordan that “we 
will be partners for six more years.” He is 
also said to have told Hussein that he knew 
his Middle East peace initiative would cost 
him Jewish votes but that he could win re- 
election without them. The White House 
has formally denied this story. Reagan has 
personally disavowed it to close aides, 
managing at the same time to 
strengthen their conviction 
that he will run. “He sounded 
like a man who was counting 
constituent groups,” says one 


that he was not writing off 
Jewish votes. 
" Beyond that, his aides re- 


f 
& p) 
Reagan is well aware of its. 0 4 \ aide, describing a conversa- 
these considerations, and for Fuupstrtr o>, y tion in which Reagan insisted 
4 


Bice port that their scheduling of 


Reagan’s future activities is already heavi- 
ly influenced by next year’s political con- 
siderations. Explains one adviser: “There 
has been a lot of sensitivity to 1984 around 
here in the past two months.” 

Presidential Counsellor Edwin Meese 
sums up the feeling among Reagan’s ad- 
visers this way: “If the President had to 
make the decision today, he would defi- 
nitely plan to run. I don’t think there will 
be much this summer that is different.” 
Quite the contrary: aides believe that a 
continuing pickup in the economy will 
make a re-election race all the more likely 
by making it look more winnable. The be- 
ginnings of recovery from recession al- 
ready are boosting Reagan’s poll ratings 
One example: a Washington Post/ABC 
News poll conducted between April 8 and 
12 showed Reagan beating Walter Mon- 
dale 46% to 45% and John Glenn 44% to 
43%; only six weeks earlier he had trailed 
these potential opponents by 9 or 10 
points 

If Reagan really has pretty much de- 
cided to run, why does he not say so? Some 
of his aides and allies think he should, and 
have tried to talk him into an announce- 
ment this spring. One aide asserts that 
“had he already announced, it would have 
helped us with the Republicans in the Sen- 
ate” who are rebelling against White 
House tax and budget policies 


he potential effects of delay are more 

worrisome in foreign policy. That, at 
least, is the judgment of one expert in po- 
litical timing: Richard Nixon. The former 
President, who stays in close touch with 
foreign leaders, has told White House 
aides that seeming indecision on Rea- 
gan’s part might encourage Israeli Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin to continue 
stalling on Middle East peace negotia- 
tions, and prompt Soviet Leader Yuri An- 
dropov to drag out arms-control talks 
The reason: both might hope to get a bet- 
ter deal from Reagan’s successor 
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Reagan, however, appears to see more 
domestic political advantage than foreign 
policy disadvantage in delaying an an- 
nouncement of his plans. He once ex- 
plained to reporters, “I think to do it [de- 
clare candidacy] too early leaves you open 
to the charge that everything you do is 
based on politics. And if you say the other 
way too soon, why, you’re a lame duck 
prematurely.” Aides contend that an ear- 
ly announcement would heighten parti- 
san tensions and thus damage his chances 
of negotiating compromises on tax, 
spending and other domestic legislation 
with the Democrats who control the 
House. A more strictly political reason for 
delay: frictions inevitably occur between a 
President's re-election committee and his 
White House staff; the longer they can be 
put off, the better. 

Thus one adviser sketches this poten- 
tal timetable: by late summer Reagan will 
have negotiated, or failed to negotiate, 
whatever legislative compromises are pos- 
sible with the Democrats, and will permit 
| formation of what will be called an “ex- 
ploratory” re-election committee. He will 
informally signal his candidacy some time 
between Labor Day and Oct. 15, but may 
delay a final announcement until Decem- 
ber or even January. To get ready, such key 
Reagan operatives as James Baker, Mi- 
chael Deaver and Senator Paul Laxalt 
have been meeting privately every other 
week, sketching out campaign plans. 


hat tentative timetable makes little 

difference to Democratic candidates, 
who are already campaigning lustily 
against Reagan and his policies. But on 
the G.O.P. side, it immobilizes would-be 
successors. To stand a realistic chance 
of winning, such possible contenders 
as Senators Howard Baker and Robert 


Dole and Congressman Jack Kemp | 


would need to start organizing and raising 
money by mid-autumn. Vice President 
George Bush’ possesses the remnants of 
the nationwide network he put together 
for the 1980 primaries and a basketful of 
10Us from Republican congressional can- 
didates for whom he campaigned last fall, 
and so could start a successful run much 
later. Indeed, if Reagan were to announce 
any later than the end of the year that he 
will not run, he might in effect be anoint- 
ing Bush as his successor. 

Talk of who might follow him, howev- 
er, brings up the strongest of all evidence 
that Reagan will run. The President, who 
clearly enjoys his job, has confided to close 
aides that he does not see anyone to whom 
he could confidently entrust the comple- 
tion of his ideological mission. Baker, Dole 
or even Bush, he fears, would not be con- 
servative enough; Kemp has the necessary 
right-wing fervor, but in Reagan’s view 
may not be mature enough yet for the pres- 
idency. To White House Deputy Chief of 
Staff Deaver, the political calculus is clear: 
“Who else is there? I think Reagan will 
run.” —By George J. Church. Reported 
by Douglas Brew/Washington 
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With his wife Annie at his side, the favorite son of New Concord, Ohio, launches his candidacy 


And Now There Are Six 





Glenn and Hollings join the Democratic field 7 


t was storybook stuff: the smiling hero 

returns home to the high school named 
for him and announces that he will run for 
President. So it was last week at the John 
Glenn High School in New Concord (pop. 
1,800), Ohio. “All Americans share the 
simple values we learned in this small 
town,” Glenn said, evoking what will be 
the central theme of his middle-of-the- 
road campaign. “Those values are truly 
the heart of the American experiment, 
and they must be the soul of government 
as well.” 

With those words the first American 
to orbit the earth became the sixth an- 
nounced candidate, and perhaps the last, 
to enter the race for the 1984 Democratic 
nomination. Glenn's Senate colleague, 
Fritz Hollings of South Carolina, earlier 
in the week joined the field, which already 
included former Vice President Walter 
Mondale, Colorado Senator Gary Hart, 
California Senator Alan Cranston and 
former Florida Governor Reubin Askew. 

In the 21 years since his exploits in 
space, Glenn, 61, has lost one race for 
the Senate, won another and served eight 
years in Washington. Even so, he is 
thought of more as a hero 
than a politician, an image 
likely to be reinforced with 
the release in October of a 
movie based on The Right 
Stuff, a somewhat irrever- 
ent but also heroic book by 
Tom Wolfe about the astro- 
nauts. As an undeclared 
candidate for the past four 
months, Glenn has tried to 
stay above the fray. When 
he does go beyond comfort- 
able clichés on controver- 
sial topics, he tends to 
focus on technical 











com- Hollings brings wit to the fray 


plexities, prompting another Senator’s 
aide to call him “Jimmy Carter in a 
space suit.” 

Glenn’s aloofness from the partisan 
to-and-fro has also been reflected in his 
campaign’s inattention to grass-roots or- 
ganizing and political stroking. “We were 
unorganized in January on purpose,” 


| Glenn says, making the reasonable point 


that a full year before the first primaries is 
soon enough to begin electioneering in 
earnest. At the center of the “right stuff. 
wrong staff’ controversy is Glenn’s cam- 
paign manager, William White, a small- 
town lawyer with a notable lack of politi- 
cal savvy, who has been Glenn’s closest 
aide for nine years. Admits White: “Ken- 
nedy’s withdrawal did leave us temporar- 
ily exposed, and during that time the spot- 
light on us was a little brighter than we 
wanted. We weren't quite as organized as 
we hoped.” Lately, however, the cam- 
paign has gathered strength. By April, 
$1.2 million had been raised. Sixty full- 
time staffers are in place, and veteran Me- 


| dia Adviser David Sawyer has been hired 


to do television ads. 

Glenn’s political style is almost the 
arcan—svoua Opposite of that of his chief 
opponent. Mondale, 55, the 
consummate politician, is 
wooing a traditional coali- 
tion of Democratic voting 
blocs with calculated pas- 
sion, soothing rhetoric and 
promises, promises. By the 
beginning of April he had 
raised $2.4 million, far 
more than any of his rivals. 
Mondale is going all out in 
the half-dozen preprimary 
votes, like the straw poll of 
party activists in Spring- 
field, Mass., that he won 
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The Mercedes-Benz 300SD Turbodiesel 
is one of the most expensive, least extravagant 


corporate automobiles you can buy. 


The 300 SD is $38,000* worth of automotive enlightenment—a corporate 
flagship meant to stress not pomp but efficiency. Meanwhile, its retained value 
over the past three years has been shown to average 90 percent. 





oes your company have the 

technology of the 1990's in its 
executive offices, and the technol- 
ogy of the 1950's in its executive 
garage? 

The fact is that inefficient opera- 
tion, excessive size and savage de- 
preciation need not define today’s 
corporate flagship. The 300 SD 
Turbodiesel represents a different 
and refreshingly more sane 
equation. 


10,000 miles @ $380? 


The 300 SD’s basic design effi- 
ciencies permit the efficiency of a 
diesel engine only three liters in 
size. It is no ponderous V-8 but an 
in-line five—and such a light 
drinker that a fuel cost of about 
$380 per annum is conceivable, 
based on 10,000 miles’ driving, 
current average diesel fuel prices 
of $1.25 per gallon, and a 33 mpg 
EPA highway mileage figure. 
(City mpg [27] EPA.)** 

The dollars and cents may not 
be crucial; the concept of relentless 
efficiency that such figures reflect, 
however, is as bracing as it is novel 
in the world of company cars. 

So sanguine is Mercedes-Benz 
about the reliability of the 300 SD 
and its engine, incidentally, that it 
comes with a 36-month-or-36,000- 
mile warranty.* 

This frugal diesel is meanwhile 
the most powerful such engine yet 

laced in a production automo- 
File. Old images of “diesel lag” are 
obliterated in a turbinelike rush of 
energy and brisk acceleration, gen- 
erated by a built-in turbocharger. 

Five adults will find themselves 
extremely well cared for aboard 
the 300 SD. Its interior is almost 
109 cubic feet worth of first-class 


repose, outfitted with only first- 
class amenities. 

Yet so disciplined is its design 
that the car is less than 17 feet long 
and turns within just 39 feet. At 
3,780 pounds, it is neither pon- 
derous nor flimsy but athletically 
trim. 

Its all-welded body achieves re- 
markable solidity and strength in 
part by using high strength, low 
alloy steels. Both the trunk lid and 
hood are fabricated in aluminum— 
part of the engineers’ relentless 
quest to pare off weight wherever 


possible. 
Not for boulevards only 


If the 300 SD doesn’t perform 
like the usual diesel, neither does 
it handle like the usual limousine 
in the clutch. 

Mercedes-Benz, refreshingly, 
assumes that even company 
presidents must sometimes face 
switchback curves, slippery spots 
and potholes. The 300 SD is girded 
for such adversity: its fully inde- 
pendent suspension, zero-offset 
front suspension geometry and 
forged light-alloy wheels may be 
less showy than opera windows 
or carriage lamps. 

There is no real need for a com- 
pany driver to pilot the 300 SD. Its 
acute precision of response makes 
it deeply pleasurable to drive, 
across town or across country. 

A “driver's car? defined. For in- 
stance, note that its crisp four- 
speed automatic gearbox can also 
be shifted by hand. 


120 safety features 


Passengers are hardly ignored. 
Twin reading lamps are recessed 
in the rear of the cabin. There is 


even a separate ventilation console 
to serve the rear-seat occupants. 
The complement of standard fea- 
tures includes electronic cruise 
control, electric window lifts and 
front-seat adjustment, AM/FM 
stereo radio/cassette player with 
four speakers, and trimming in 
genuine hand-finished woods. 
No fewer than 120 safety features 
are also standard. 

The 300 SD’s history of value 
retention outstrips that of any 
luxury sedan extant. In fact, the 
N.A.D.A. Official Used Car Guides 
for 1982 calculate an average re- 
tained value for the 300 SD, over 
the past three years, of 90 percent. 
This helps place its $38,000 price 
in proper perspective. 

A persuasive statement 


There is one final argument for 
bringing a Mercedes-Benz 300 SD 
Turbodiesel Sedan into the firm. 
While efficiently serving the firm, 
it serves also as a fine advertise- 
ment-identifying your company 
as progressive-minded, and sensi- 
ble, and shrewd. What limousine 
has ever made a statement quite 
like that? 

*Approximate suggested advertised delivered 
price at port of entry. **EPA estimate for 
comparison purposes. The mileage you get 
may vary with trip length, speed and 
weather. ‘This is, of course, a limited war- 


ranty; you should consult your authorized 
Mercedes-Benz dealer for full details. 


©1983 Mercedes-Benz N.A., Inc., Montvale, N.}. 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 
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Warming: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. Kings: 7 mg ‘“tar,’ 0.5 mg nicotine—100's Reg: 10 mg 
tar: 0.7 mg nicotine—100's Men: 9 mg ‘tar: 


0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec:81 








Taste. 


aa The cigarette that 
changed two million 
minds. The one that 
rewrote the book on 
cigarette-making. The 
MERIT cigarette. 
Made by actually 
boosting the taste you 
get out of smoking. Boosting taste to equal 
leading cigarettes having up to twice the tar. 
MERIT: There's nothing halfway about 


it—you ll know it when you taste it. 


ng halfway about it 


ee MERIT 
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"| just found an easier way to take 
3mm pictures of my favorite 








“Frankly, I usually like 
being in pictures bet- 
ter than taking them. 
But this new Pentax 
Sport 35 is so easy to 
use, I took this picture 
of myself and my bat- 
ting trophy by myself. 
I just set the self-timer 
and smiled. 

“It focused automati- 
cally, so I didn't even 
have to look through 
the viewfinder It also sets its own shut- 
ter speed and f-stop, so it’s great for 


people who don't know an f-stop from glee ee, 
a shortstop. Even has built-in flash. ball autographed 
“My mitts weren't made for small 

by Gene Autry. With 
buttons and knobs. And even though the Pentax Sport 35 
this camera is 40% smaller than even a rookie pho- 
conventional 35mm cameras, it’s tographer can get 
as easy to handle as a pop fly. Best great 35mm pictures.” 


of all, the pictures I get back are 
full-frame 35mm. So I can get pic- 
tures of me and my other favorite 
things in colorprints, slides or black 


and white. Lm ‘35 


©1983 Pentax Corporation. All nights reserved. 35 Inverness Drive East, Englewood, CO 80112 
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two weeks ago. “You never know which 
of these events is going to be the first 
real test,” says Mondale Strategist Jim 
Johnson. 

Hart, 45, is basing his campaign on a 
network of grass-roots volunteers and de- 
tailed stands on issues. In a book to be 
published in May called A New Democra- 
cy, he puts forth a catalogue of specific 
proposals, including plans for industrial 
revitalization that call for a stronger Gov- 
ernment hand in the economy. With less 
than $500,000 raised in campaign contri- 
butions so far, Hart has begun to concen- 
trate on building up his treasury. He col- 
lected $15,000 at a Manhattan cocktail 
party last week at which Theodore Soren- 
sen, a former aide to President Kennedy, 
served as host. Hart told the guests that 
the race was essentially a three-way con- 
test in which he would beat out Glenn in 
the early primaries to become the sole 
challenger to Mondale. 









































his scenario, however, has been chal- 
lenged by Cranston, 68, who until re- 
cently was not considered a credible 
candidate even in his home state of Cali- 
fornia. Cranston has scored political 
points by supporting a nuclear freeze and 
attracting publicity by outpolling Glenn 
and Hart in the Massachusetts straw poll. 
The other theme Cranston stresses is jobs, 
but his treatment of the issue contains 
more fervor than substance. As he limply 
explained in Springfield, “Within one 
week after election I will formally appoint 
a full-employment council. I will instruct 
the council to formalize a plan for full em- 
ployment.” Cranston has raised just under 
$500,000. According to Campaign Man- 
ager Sergio Bendixen, the Senator's strat- 
egy is to displace Hart this year as “the 
clear alternative to Mondale on the pro- 
gressive side.” 

Hollings, 61, is well regarded for his 
wit, candor and legislative acumen in 
Washington. But he is virtually unknown 
outside the South, and only little known 
there. He stresses the need for Democrats 
to regain their sense of fiscal discipline 
and has proposed freezing federal spend- 
ing until revenues can catch up with out- 
lays. “The Democratic Party lost the 1980 
election because we lost the faith of the 
American people,” he noted in his an- 
nouncement last week. “Every time a 
problem arose, we had but a single solu- 
tion: spend more money.” 

Hollings and Askew, 54, are little 
more than asterisks in the opinion surveys 
now. Indeed, each of the other candidates 
now trails Mondale rather significantly. 
But the first real primaries are still ten 
months away and, as recent history 
shows, that is ample time to come from 
behind. In May of 1975, for example, Jim- 
my Carter was not even showing up in the 
polls; in early 1971, George McGovern 
was running fourth, with 5% support 
among Democrats. —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Barbara B. Dolan/New Concord and 
Evan Thomas/Washington 
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ashington wooed members of the 
Democratic site-selection commit- 
tee with Bavarian soufflés, designer tote 
bags with their names inscribed and a 
boat trip on the Potomac. Chicago court- 
ed them with an energetic mayor-elect 
and a bubbly champagne brunch. Detroit, 
with its high unemployment and strong 
unions, presented itself as an ideal back- 
drop for Democratic issues. 
In the end, however, the party reject- 








ed these ardent suitors and opted to go 
west. Meeting in Washington last week, 
the Democrats tapped San Francisco as 
the setting for their 1984 national conven- 
tion. “We're taking the election right into 
Ronald Reagan's backyard,” said Demo- 
cratic National Committee Chairman 
Charles Manatt, a Los Angeles lawyer 
who appointed the 27 members of the 
committee and who pushed hard to steer 
the convention into his home state. Said 
jubilant San Francisco Mayor Dianne 
Feinstein: “Whoopee!” 

San Francisco, which realized that Los 
Angeles could hardly play host to both the 
convention and the 1984 Summer Olym- 
pics, had to overcome intense eleventh- 
hour lobbying efforts by Detroit Mayor 
Coleman Young, Washington Mayor 
Marion Barry and Chicago’s Harold 
Washington, who argued that the selec- 
tion of one of their cities would be taken by 
black Democrats as a significant gesture. 
When San Francisco won, not everyone 
took the news well. Snapped a petulant 
Young: “It is one of the most volatile cities 
in the country.” Complained Chicago 
| Sun-Times Columnist Mike Royko: “Do 
| the Democrats want to be thought ofas the 
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A Party Goes to San Francisco 





The Democrats pick Reagan's backyard for their convention 





“Do they want to be thought of as the party of quiche eaters and wine sippers?” 





I “Once every 24 years isn’t toooften.” 


party of quiche eaters and wine sippers?” 

The Democrats last held a national 
convention in San Francisco in 1920, 
nominating Ohio Governor James Cox; he 
was trounced by Warren G. Harding. The 
Republicans had equally bad luck with the 
choice they made at the Cow Palace in 
1964: Barry Goldwater. This time 5,242 
delegates and alternates, along with some 
20,000 members of the press and cam- 
paign staffers, will see if a winner can be 


picked at the nearly two-year-old Mos- 
cone Convention Center. The weeklong 
party, scheduled to begin July 16, 1984, 
will cost the city nearly $8 million and will 
bring in more than $36 million, according 
to the estimates of city officials. 

When the committee visited San 
Francisco in March, Mayor Feinstein was 
ready with an impressive dry run at the 
convention center. The committee was 
also feted with a testimonial dinner for a 
local developer that netted $350,000 for 
the D.N.C. and promised expanded police 
security (about 3,500 officers) and as many 
as 20,000 hotel rooms for conventioneers. 

Party leaders brushed aside concerns 
about possible demonstrations by the 
city’s gay community and the logistics of 
the Pacific time zone, which may cause 
some convention events to be telecast in 
the East after midnight. Manatt argued 
that the Democrats have neglected the 
Western states and paid for it in poor 
showings by the party’s presidential can- 
didates in the West since 1972. The last 
Democratic Convention that went west 
was the 1960 one that nominated John F. 
Kennedy in Los Angeles. Said Manatt: 
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Sent Home 
From the Cold 


Soviet agents are expelled 
Tt the dark and cold night, he 

made his way across the sodden sub- 
urban field just outside Washington. The 
drop was right where it was supposed to 
be. At the base of a tree, wrapped in a 
green plastic garbage bag, were eight rolls 
of undeveloped 35-mm film containing 
photographs of classified American docu- 
ments. When he opened the bag, he did 
not know that the surrounding roads of 
Montgomery County had been closed or 
that the FBI was watching. Thus did Lieut. 
Colonel Yevgeni Barmyantsev, 39, the 
acting Soviet military attaché in Wash- 
ington, last week become a prominent fig- 
ure in the growing Western crackdown on 
Soviet espionage activities. 

The FBI spotlighted others as well. FBI 
Director William Webster announced last 
Thursday that the bureau had foiled at- 
tempts by Barmyantsev and two other So- 
viet spies to obtain US. secrets. Oleg 
Konstantinov, 33, an intelligence agent 
serving at the Soviet mission to the U.N., 
had been picked up by FBI agents in Man- 
hasset, L.L., in the act of attempting to ob- 
tain military aerospace secrets from a 
US. citizen operating “under the control 
of the FBI,” in the cautious words of a bu- 
reau spokesman. Konstantinov left the 
US. before he was expelled. Another 
worker at the Soviet U.N. mission, Alex- 
| ander Mikheyev, 44, was caught trying 
to persuade Marc Zimmerman, a staff 
aide to Maine Congresswoman Olympia 
Snowe, a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, to provide him with 
classified documents regarding Soviet- 
American relations. Alerted by Zimmer- 
man in advance, the FBI bugged a conver- 
sation over dinner in a restaurant on 
Capitol Hill, where the Soviet official 
made his pitch. The State Department or- 
dered Mikheyev to leave the U.S. “expe- 
ditiously.”” Intelligence sources played 
down speculation that there was a direct 
link in the three cases and implied that 
they were not the result of information 
obtained during debriefings of KGB opera- 
tives who recently defected to the West. 
Nor were the cases a retaliation for the 
Soviets’ highly publicized expulsion last 
month of Richard Osborne, first secretary 
of the U.S. embassy in Moscow, the State 
Department insisted. But one official ad- 
mitted that the decision to make a show of 
these three cases was taken “because of 
| the publicity given [by Moscow] to the Os- 
borne expulsion.” 

Despite denials that the spy crack- 
down last week was part of a coordinated 
allied counterspy offensive, there has 
clearly been a hardening line in the West, 
| as evidenced by the ousting of 47 Soviet 
agents in France in early April. In recent 
weeks Britain, Italy and the U.S. seem al- 














Barmyantsev's pickup spot in Maryland 
Caught in a counterspy web. 


most in a uniformly tougher mood. Aus- 
tralia became the latest ally to act, evicting 
the Soviet embassy’s first secretary on Fri- 
day for having “threatened Australia’s na- 
tional security.” Bill Hayden, Australian 
Foreign Minister, said that an accumula- 
tion of suspicious incidents since the arriv- 
al of Valeri Ivanov in 1981 had led the gov- 
ernment to conclude that he was a KGB 
officer. Explained a British diplomatic 
source in London: “While the expulsions 
were not part ofa concerted policy or oper- 
ation, each in its turn may be said to reflect 
the determination of all the Western gov- 
ernments not to tolerate Soviet diplomats 
engaged in spy activities.” 

The Kremlin hasstill not retaliated for 
France’s large crackdown, perhaps be- 
cause it is anxious to preserve ties with 
Paris during the East-West propaganda 
struggle over the basing of intermediate- 
range missiles in Europe. But Washington 
expects there will be a return volley 
against the U.S., probably resulting in the 
expulsion of a few Americans in a week or 
so. Western diplomats in Moscow fear that 
as the list of Soviets being expelled around 
the world grows longer, the Kremlin will 
be pushed to react firmly. 

Whether or not the counterspy crack- 
down develops into more than just another 
symptom of strained Soviet-U.S. relations, 
it will do little to reduce espionage in the 
US. Of Moscow’s 1,000 or so accredited 


| diplomats in the U.S., Edward O'Malley, 


the head of the FBI’s counterintelligence 
operations, estimates that at least one- 
third of them are working for the KGB or 
Soviet military intelligence. wt 
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| ly killed since Gary Gilmore's firing-squad 





| in the same chair in two weeks. 


= 
Final Judgment 
Alabama executes a murderer | 
J ohn Louis Evans was a punk, a classic 

posturing punk. After his release from 
an Indiana prison, he and a buddy he met 
there went on a cross-country crime spree, 
Jimmy Cagneys writ small in convenience 
stores. In Mobile, Ala., on Jan. 5, 1977, 
they held up a pawnshop. As the owner, 
Edward Nassar, crawled on the floor, his 
two young daughters watching in horror, 
Evans shot him in the back, dead. 

Evans never denied the details. In- 
deed, he told the jurors that if they did not 
condemn him to death for the crime, he 
would return to kill them. It took them 
only 15 minutes to comply. During his six 
years on death row, Evans alternated be- 
tween cockily demanding death and 
pleading for clemency. Finally, after a 
flurry of last-hour delays, including one on 
Thursday night, the courts granted what 
had once been his demented desire. 

In a macabre final scene last Friday 
evening, televised by closed circuit to more 
than 30 reporters, Evans was secured in | 
the electric chair, known as “Yellow 
Mama,” at the Holman prison near At- 
more, Ala. Two guards pulled straps 
around his shaved head, attached elec- 
trodes to his scalp and leg, and left him rig- 
id in the chair, looking small and pale. 

The 1,900 volts lasted 30 seconds. 
Smoke and steam rose from his head. A fi- 
ery arc shot from beneath the mask that 
covered his face. Smoke poured from the 
electrode on his left leg. Through the rain 
outside came the mournful notes of taps 
being played on a trumpet by a prisoner in 
his cell. 

But Evans was not dead. The electrode 
on his leg had burned through the straps 
and popped off. His body 
was motionless, but as F7” 
the wires were reat- 
tached, he moved as if he 
were trying to draw a 
breath. Then came the 
second jolt, again for 30 
seconds. Still the doctors 
were unsure that Evans 
had expired. His lawyers 
made a final appeal, con- 
veyed by phone to Gov- 
ernor George Wallace, 
on the ground that the 
punishment had become 
intolerably cruel and un- 
usual. Wallace said no. It took one more 
jolt, another 30 seconds, to make sure that 
John Evans, 33, had finally been put to 
death. 

Evans was the sixth person to be legal- 












Louis Evans 


execution in 1977 ended a ten-year hiatus 
in capital punishment in the U.S. More 
than 1,100 death-row inhabitants face 
similar fates. One of them is Wayne Ritter, 
Evans’ accomplice, who is scheduled to sit 
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Announcing a first... 


FAN REPAIRS 
GUARANTEED 


LIFETIME 


SERVICE 
GUARANTEE 





It’s the Lifetime Service 
Guarantee from your Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury Dealers. 

And now, they guarantee 
their work for as long as you 
own your Car. 


It means that you pay for a 
covered repair once... . and 
never again. If it ever has to be 
fixed again. . . he'll fix it free 
Free parts. Free labor. Even 
if you keep your car a lifetime 
And it’s free on thousands 
of parts. 

It doesn’t matter how old 
your Ford, Lincoln, Mercury, 
or Ford light truck is. Or 
where you bought it. The 
work is still automatically cov- 
ered by the repairing dealer. 

Naturally, this limited war- 
ranty covers vehicles in normal 
use. The things not covered 
are routine maintenance 
parts, belts, hoses, sheet metal, 
and upholstery. 








The Lifetime Service Guar- 
antee. No one else covers so 
much, for so long 


SEE ANY 
PARTICIPATING 

FORD OR 
LINCOLN-MERCURY 
DEALER FOR DETAILS. 


FORD 
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Short Circuit 


A setback for nuclear power 





he nation’s nuclear power industry is 

already reeling from cost overruns, 
widespread public doubts and a snarl of 
ever changing Government regulations. 
Last week it was dealt another blow: the 
US. Supreme Court, in a 9-to-0 decision, 
upheld a California moratorium enacted 
in 1976 that bans certification of new nu- 
clear facilities until the Federal Govern- 
ment finds a way to dispose permanently 
of the plants’ highly radioactive waste 
products. The ruling, which affects only 
future construction, opens the door for 
wider state involvement. 

Critical to the court’s conclusion was 
its judgment that the California law was 
motivated by economic, not safety, consid- 
erations. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
permits states to regulate the economic as- 
pects of nuclear power—issues such as 
land use, rate making and the need for 
electricity—and allows the Federal Gov- 
ernment to retain complete control of the 
safety aspects. Because the absence of per- 
manent nuclear-waste dumps could lead to 
reactor shutdowns and disruption of elec- 
tric service, said the court, the California 
statute rightfully protects the state’s role as 
an economic arbiter of nuclear power. 
“The legal reality,” wrote Justice Byron 
White, “remains that Congress has left suf- 
ficient authority in the states to allow the 
development of nuclear power to be slowed 
or even stopped for economic reasons.” 

Other opponents of nuclear power re- 
garded the ruling as a potent new weapon. 
“The decision is another nail in the coffin 
of nuclear power,” declared Michael Pa- 
parian, a lobbyist for the Sierra Club, an 
environmental organization. “The rul- 
ing,” said Jerry Brown, who was Gover- 
nor of California when the moratorium 
was passed, “further strengthens the pow- 
er of the states to regulate their own eco- 
nomic destiny.” 
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Transmission towers tethered to containment buildings of reactors in Salem, N.J. 


The ruling should further embolden 
the anti-nuclear-power movement na- 
tionally. Six states already have bans in 
effect that are similar to California’s; oth- 
er state legislatures are considering com- 
parable legislation. And though the deci- 
sion does not affect the nation’s 83 
licensed and operating nuclear facilities, 
it could encourage efforts to halt comple- 
tion of the 57 federally approved plants 
now in various stages of construction. 
“['m not arguing that you could pull 
the plug on every plant that’s being 
built,” said Chris Flavin, an energy 
expert with the Worldwatch Institute. 
“But the decision may give states an in- 
centive to try.” 

Nevertheless, industry representa- 
tives viewed the ruling as a setback but 
nota disaster. “It’s not a new power,” said 
Carl Goldstein, spokesman for the Atom- 
ic Industrial Forum, the trade group for 
the nuclear industry. “The Supreme Court 
just reaffirmed the states’ traditional au- 
thority over economic issues.” Said Rus- 
sell Hawkes, spokesman for Southern 
California Edison Co., which, with Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., brought the original 
lawsuit: “The decision sets an unfortunate 
precedent. But it has no immediate im- 
pact on our company.” Neither utility has 
plans for new facilities in this decade; 
none of the state’s six reactors are cur- 
rently running. 

Moreover, the industry points to legis- 
lation passed four months ago by Con- 
gress that establishes a timetable for se- 
lection of nuclear-waste disposal sites and 
methods. Energy Department officials 
have already announced ambitious plans 
to pick three sites for exploratory drilling 
by the end of the summer, a full 15 
months ahead of schedule. None too soon: 
8,800 tons of toxic nuclear waste are now 
temporarily stored in pools of water next 
to existing nuclear plants. 

The nuclear power industry could also 
take heart from another Supreme Court 
ruling last week: the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission (NRC) need not consider the 





psychological effects on local residents of 
reopening the undamaged reactor at the 
Three Mile Island nuclear facility near 
Harrisburg, Pa. The plant’s other reactor 
had broken down on March 28, 1979; nei- 
ther has been operating since. Leaders of 
People Against Nuclear Energy (PANE), 
the citizens group that challenged the 
start-up, were disappointed but vowed to 
continue their fight. With NRC approval, 
however, Metropolitan Edison Co., which 
operates the plant, hopes to reopen the 
unharmed reactor in July. a 


New Boss 


Presser gets the Teamsters job 





i t was always Jackie Presser’s ambition 
to be president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, even though 
he had watched several bosses stumble 
trying to keep both the Government and 
the gangsters at bay. Two Teamsters’ 
presidents, Dave Beck and Jimmy Hoffa, 
went to prison on federal charges of cor- 
ruption. After his release, Hoffa vanished, 
presumably rubbed out by the Mob. A 
third, Roy Williams, resigned the week 
before last in exchange for remaining free 
on bail while he appeals his bribery-con- 
spiracy conviction. “That chair isn’t a 
throne,” Presser once remarked. “It’s an 
electric chair.” 

The beefy and colorful Presser, 56, an 
Ohio Teamsters official, was elected to 
succeed Williams as head of the 1.7 mil- 
lion-member union last Thursday at an 
executive-board meeting in Arizona. An 
eighth-grade dropout, Presser began his 
career as a jukebox delivery boy. His late 
father, William (“Big Bill”) Presser, a na- 
tionally known union leader who served 
two brief prison terms, helped young 
Jackie create Ohio Teamsters Local 507 
in 1966. It now has over 5,000 members. 

Unlike his predecessors, Presser basks 
in the limelight. He employs publicity 
agents and has been trying to cultivate a 
“statesmanlike” image, promising to lead 
the Teamsters in a “progressive new direc- 
tion.” His supporters say he has the ag- 
gressive style of leadership that the union 
needs. His detractors insist he will be ham- 
pered by the allegations of corruption and 
ties to organized crime that have dogged 
him over the years. Presser has never been 
charged with a crime and has denied all al- 
legations. But he is under investigation by 
the Labor Department for allegations that 
his Ohio local was signing paychecks for 
people who did no union work. He takes 
over at a time when many union members 
are increasingly restless with the Team- 
sters’ bouts with corruption. 

In his acceptance speech last week, 
Presser sought to give his union a new 
| look. Said he: “While investigations have 
continued through the years, I am confi- 
dent, and I do mean confident, that this 
chapter in our 80-year history is coming 
toa close.” a 
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The Citibank cards. 
No other bank can match them. 
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Until now, no matter which bank they came 
from, all MasterCard and Visa cards have 
been pretty much alike. 

But Citibank has changed all that with cards 


that give you valuable benefits for having 
them and reward you every time you use them. 


CitiDollar$? 

The bonus you earn with every purchase. 

For een $100 you spend, you automatically 
earn 20 CitiDollar$ to use toward the purchase 
of name brand merchandise from CitiDollar$ 
catalogs, with savings of up to 50%. There are 
even ways to save on travel and hotel accom- 
modations with CitiDollar$. 


Citibank cards offer you 
a world of high interest savings plans. 
Our exclusive Citisavings account* works like 
day-to-day savings but pays you higher inter- 
est. Our Insured Market Rate Account** pays high 
money market rates and gives you easy ac- 
cess to your money, which is FDIC insured. 
Our innovative Certificates of Deposit*\et 
you lock in high interest without tying up 
your money. Flexible Tax Sheltered Savings; 
such as an IRA, offer you high-yield invest- 
ment options while you enjoy tax breaks. 
Citibank cards give you access to a 
world of money-saving benefits. 
CitiPhone®by Sprint®can saveyou up to 
50% on long-distance interstate 
phone calls from any pushbutton 
phone within the CitiPhone by 
Sprint network for a nominal fee. 
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Protection Plus® our low cost card registration 
service, is an option that helps you replace your 
credit cards if any of them are lost or stolen. It can 
also provide you with emergency services and 
cash advances until your cards are replaced. 


You get $100,000 Common Carrier Travel Acci- 
dent Insurance’ “automatically every time you 
purchase plane, train, ship, or bus tickets with 
your Citibank card. You may qualify for low-cost 
Group Insurance seta health, life, casualty, 
even auto insurance —all from leading el cam 
nies—with policies that meet your individua 
needs and budget. 


Citi$hopper,“a low cost computerized shop- 
ping service, can save you 30% or more on 
thousands of merchandise items. With low-cost 
Citiwheels, you can be reimbursed for towing, 
emergency road service, even emergency 

— lodging, food and transportation if youre 
stranded away from home. 


And there’s Citilibrary;” the service that 
offers you a wide range of useful books. 
Order what you want on a free trial basis, 
then keep it or return it, no questions asked. 


Apply Now 

To start benefiting from the Citibank 
cards, just complete the attached applica- 
tion. Or for more information, call us foll- 
free at 800-843-0777, Monday through 
Saturday, 8 a.m.-6 p.m. or write 
to Citibank Visa/MasterCard, 
P.O. Box 6020, Sioux Falls, SD 57117. 


CITIBANKSS 


IT PAYS TO USE OUR CARDS. 


“Federal regulations prohibit the compounding of interest on 6 month CD's and require a substantial interest penalty for accounts closed prior 
to maturity. Federal banking and tax laws require substantial penalties for withdrawals from an IRA prior to age 592. 

** Your certificate of insurance will contain complete details of coverage. The cost of this insurance Is paid for by Citibank with revenues derived 

from its credit card operation. insurance is underwritten by insurance Company of North America. 


Copyright, Citicorp 1983. Citibank (South Dakota), N.A. Member FDIC 

















Roper Poll reveals: 


The radio news 
that Chicago 

news professionals 
listentomost. 


No one knows more about news than the 
~ people who report news for a living. 

So it’s no surprise that, in a recent Roper 
Poll, Chicago TV, radio and print journalists 
preferred WBBM for news over any other radio 
station. 

In fact, more news professionals listen to 
Newsradio 78 than all the other radio stations 
combined. 

WBBM. The radio news newspeople listen 
to most. 























The best informed people in Chicago 
listen to WBBM Newsradio 78. 
Shouldn't that include you? 














We warm more nights ban any other brandy in America. 


Christian Brothers Brandy 


Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., San Francisco, California, U.S.A. Brandy: 80 Proof. 








Sign of the times in the Great Salt Lake: a traffic marker rises over what was once a beach parking lot 


Storms Too Hard to Weather 


Coping with melting snow, oozing mud and late frost 


Tx Thistle, Utah, a historic railroad- 
ing town 60 miles south of Salt Lake 
City, was once considered an idyllic 
mountain retreat. No longer. Unglued by 
record spring rains, a 125-ft. wall of mud- 
dy earth swept into nearby Spanish Fork 
Canyon two weeks ago, backing up the 
small Spanish Fork River for two miles 
and creating a natural lake, 50 to 80 ft 
deep, that has swallowed up the hapless 
hamlet. Residents of the town’s 22 homes 
fled, and no lives were lost. But despite at- 
tempts to drain the new lake, the water 
has continued to rise at a rate of 4 in. an 
hour, fed by melting mountain snow, At 
least part of Thistle could be underwater 
for good. Commented State Geologist 
Bruce Kaliser, who claimed the mud bath 
was the largest in the area in 1,000 years 
“It’s the year of the slide.” 

And slides with a slippery slope: some 
ten miles away, another soggy mountain- 
side began to roll downhill, threatening to 
divert a river through the town of Payson 
(pop. 5,000) before it firmed up. In North- 
ern California earlier this month, a mud 
slide in the Sierras buried a 1,000-ft 
stretch of Highway 50 between Sacra- 
mento and South Lake Tahoe under 
60,000 cu. yds. of mud, rocks and debris 
Highway crews, unable to remove the 
rubble, are now paving over the road- 
block, which runs 30 to 40 ft. high in some 
spots. Mail in the area is temporarily be- 
ing delivered by the 450-member Nation- 
al Pony Express Association, a private so- 
ciety that operates California’s original 
pony express station, seven miles from the 
mud slide. Pony postmen include local 
ranchers, a highway patrolman and two 
14-year-old boys 

So it went for the wild, wet West. Bare- 
ly recuperated from winter storms that 
pounded Pacific Coast piers and unloaded 
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record snows by the driftful, the region has 
been drowning in one of the wettest 
springs ever. Swollen by heavy rain and 
snow runoff in the mountains, Utah’s 
Great Salt Lake is projected to peak at 
4,204 ft. above sea level in June, nearly a 
foot more than officials estimated only 
months ago. The culprit: a spate of unsea- 
sonably cool, moist weather that has pre- 
vented evaporation, which normally acts 
to counterbalance the effects of the runoff. 
Damages to property and roadway, now 
estimated at $20 million to $30 million, 
could go as high as $264 million this 
year. Salt water has begun to eat away 
at the dikes protecting the nine wildlife 
refuges that rim the lake; about 4,000 acres 
of fresh-water marsh, home 
to some 7 million waterfowl 
and countless shore birds, 
have been destroyed by the 
briny advance. Utah officials 
are considering several solu- 
tions, including dams to catch 
spring snow runoff and an 
enlargement of the culverts 
through the railway causeway 
that slices the lake in half. 

Throughout the West, 
reservoirs are full, rivers are 
bursting their banks, and the 
earth, loosened by constant 
downpours and melting snow, 
menaces highways and towns. In the 
mountainous parts of California, unusual- 
ly heavy snowfalls, now beginning to 
melt, have raised the specter of unprece- 
dented spring flooding. “The snow in the 
mountains is 200% above normal,” ob- 
serves Dean Coffey, manager of the San 
Francisco Hetch Hetchy Water and Pow- 
er System. “I don’t see how we can get 
away from flooding.” 


Last month the San Joaquin River, 





A fruitless crop in Georgia 





broke 


runoff, 
through a levee near Vernalis in Northern 
California and washed out 10 sq. mi. of 


flush with mountain 


prime farmland. Farther upstream, in 
central California’s Kings County, rains 
had already dunked 70,000 acres in flood- 
water; the runoff now threatens an addi- 
tional 20,000 acres. “We're down here like 
a bathtub without a drain,” fretted Farm- 
er Don Gilkey, who had 4,000 of his 
10,000 acres drowned 
The soaking was not limited to the 
West, however. In Connecticut last week, 
a late spring snow, combined with 8.33 in 
of rain that has fallen since the first of the 
month, made this the wettest April in the 
state’s history. A freak mud slide crushed a 
house, three cars and two trucks in New 
Milford. And local officials in Farming- 
ton, Conn., airlifted 80 Ibs. of dry dog food 
to a puppy stranded on an island in the 
whirling waters of the Farmington River 
saywess In Vermont, a record-shatter- 
ing April snowfall, topping 2 
ft. in some areas, left more 
than 40,000 homes without 
electricity 
As if that were not 
enough, a late freeze in the 
Deep South left fruitand vege- 
table crops devastated. Heavy 
rains had already delayed the 
planting of corn, watermelon 
and tobacco in Georgia, and 
rice, wheatand cotton in Loui- 
siana. The apple and peach 
farmers in the northern part of 
Georgia found most of their 
potential harvests frozen on the trees 
What is to blame for the pernicious 
weather? Meteorologists suspect there are 
three basic factors: a warmer-than-usual 
El Nino current from the Pacific, the jet 
stream pulling cold air down from Canada, 
and major volcanic activity in Mexico and 
Hawaii. It hasall added up toa volatile mix 
of weather down below —By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Jerry Ford/Salt Lake City and 
Dick Thompson/San Francisco 
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Paes 
The bloody aftermath: minutes after the explosi 


MIDDLE EAST 


ion, rescue workers rush an injured victim from the smoke-shrouded 


The Horror, the Horror! 


After a murderous bombing in Beirut, Shultz heads for the Middle East 


he explosion was over in a flash 

but the horror of it all deepened 

through the week. Day and night 

rescue workers picked through the 
rubble, desperately looking for survivors 
Cranes gingerly hoisted slabs of broken 
concrete up and away from the site, while 
bulldozers scraped away debris. A search- 
er somewhere inside the wreckage kept 
yelling through a bullhorn If anybody 
can hear me, please call for help.’” No one 
did. By Saturday, members of the rescue 
teams were still uncovering corpses bur- 
ied under the avalanche of what was once 
the U.S. embassy. At one point, the rescu- 
ers pulled the body of a Marine out of the 
ruins and wrapped it in an American flag 
As the figure was placed in a wailing am 
bulance, a squad of Marines snapped to 














attention and saluted 
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The bombing of the U.S. embassy in 
Beirut last week killed at least 57 people 
17 of them Americans, and wounded 
some 100; though the death toll is likely 
to rise as the search goes on, the assault 
already ranks as the bloodiest terrorist 
attack ever against a U.S. diplomatic mis- 
sion. Ten minutes after the blast, an anon 


ymous caller warned Agence France- 
Presse that the strike was “part of the 
Iranian revolution’s campaign against 


imperialist targets throughout the world 

The man identified himself as a member 
of the Islamic Jihad Organization, an ob- 
scure pro-Iranian group 
Shi‘ite Muslims loyal to Ayatullah Kho- 
meini. Yet within a day, two other terror- 
ist groups had also claimed responsibility 
Though the attacker remains unknown 
the motive was not in doubt 








to bully 


made up of 


Washington and upset the course of US 
policy in the Middle East 

President Reagan quickly reaffirmed 
his intention to stand by US 
ments in the region and, more immediate 
ly, to secure the withdrawal of foreign 
forces from Lebanon. “This criminal at- 
tack will not deter us,” said Reagan. “We 
will do what we know to be right.” Leba- 
nese President Amin Gemayel, who visil- 
ed the still smoldering embassy two hours 
after the attack, echoed that resolve. Said 
he: “Those responsible for this crime have 
united in death innocent Lebanese and 


commit- 





Americans and strengthened the determ1- 
nation of our two countries to continue to 
work together.” As if to send a signal to 
the bombers, U.S. Negotiator Morris 
Draper met with Lebanese and Israeli of- 
ficials the day after the tragedy to contin- 
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U.S. embassy to an ambulanc 


ue negotiations on the pullout of foreign 
troops from Lebanon. Three days later, 
Reagan announced that he was sending 
Secretary of State George Shultz to the re- 
gion this week. His stated mission is to 
wrap up the withdrawal negotiations, but 
the hastily arranged trip is also an at- 
tempt to revive the President’s moribund 
peace plan, according to which the Israe- 
li-occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip 
would be linked to Jordan 

The attack, nonetheless, renewed 
concern in Congress about the U.S. role in 
Lebanon. The House Foreign Tairs 
Committee approved an Administration 
request for an additional $251 million in 
military and economic aid to Lebanon 
But the committee attached an amend- 
ment that would require the Administra- 
tion to seek congressional approval before 
increasing the U.S. contingent of the four- 
nation peace-keeping force above its pres- 
ent level of 1,500 Marines. Since an agree 
ment on the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Lebanon is expected to call for a 
doubling in the size of the peace-keeping 
force that the U.S. mans along with 
France, Italy and Britain, a fractious de- 
bate on Capitol Hill is in the offing 

The bombing also raised fears that a 
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Amid 





the twisted rubble on the upper floors lies the corpse of one of the bombing’s 








(dey fe 


victims 





Fragments rocketed in all directions, cars burst apart, and windows rattled miles away. 


new wave of terrorism may be ready to 
break over the Middle East. Two weeks 
ago, Dr. Issam Sartawi, a moderate mem- 
ber of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, was assassinated in Portugal, appar- 
ently by members of a radical group that 
had broken away from the P.L.O. As frus- 
tration over Israel's settlement policies in 
the West Bank grows and dissension with- 
in the PL.O. mounts, further acts of vio- 
lence may follow. Just as worrisome was 
the fact that the attack on the U.S. embas- 
| sy in Beirut seemed to signal a more lethal 
style in terrorist tactics. Though individual 
diplomats have often been the targets of 
attacks, and embassies have been fired 
upon, rarely has a bomb been used to de- 
molish a U.S. embassy and, in effect, mur- 
der as many Americans as possible. 
Seconds before the explosion, the 
eight-story building was alive with the ev- 


eryday activity common to any foreign 
mission. The consular office on the 
ground floor was busy with Lebanese ap- 
plying for visas. Down the hall, many 
staffers were eating lunch in the cafeteria. 
Atan office elsewhere in the embassy, the 
ClA’s chief Middle East analyst, Robert 
Ames, was meeting with four colleagues. 
On the third floor, Public Affairs Officer 
John Reid was typing a dispatch to Wash- 
ington. Ambassador Robert Dillon was in 
his spacious penthouse office with a tele- 
phone receiver in one hand and a T shirt 
in the other, preparing to change for his 
daily jog with his guards. 

At 1:05 p.m. it happened. 

“There was a great flash of light and 
then the blast,” recalled Reid, who was | 
thrown to the floor. “Suddenly it looked 
like the whole room was coming apart in 
tiny pieces.” So powerful was the explo- 




















he vehicle carrying the explosives is presumed to have come up the driveway 
J from the left. The bomb (1) ripped through the front of the building and de- 
stroyed three interior walls. The majority of deaths occurred in the consular visa 
offices (2) and the embassy cafeteria (3). On the top floor, debris from a wall fell 
on Ambassador Dillon as he talked on the telephone in his office (4). 


————— _s_.___ 








sion that sailors on the U.S.S. Guadalca- 
nal, steaming five miles offshore, felt the 
ship shudder. A housewife in a suburb 


B= seven miles from the embassy heard her 


windows rattle. The center section of the 


| horseshoe-shaped building collapsed like 


the layers of a cake, with glass and metal 
rocketing in all directions, and the consul- 


; ar section and cafeteria were swallowed 


up in a ball of fire. Pedestrians strolling 


‘| along the esplanade in front of the embas- 


sy were hit by the flying shards, and cars 
parked near the building were blown to 
bits, their fenders and license plates land- 
ing a block away. The destructive force 
could be measured in small but telling 
ways: a nearby traffic light was melted by 
the heat of the bomb. 

The first moments after the explosion 
were the most terrible, for amid the chaos 
no one was quite sure what had happened. 





TIME Photographer Francoise DeMulder, | 


who lives a few blocks away, heard the 
roar and raced to the embassy. “Fires 
were burning and a huge column of black 
smoke obscured almost the whole fagade 
of the building,” she recounted later. “The 
smoke made it difficult to see just how the 
building had been damaged. But the dev- 
astation all around left little doubt.” 


ithin minutes, Beirut was filled 
with the wail of fire trucks and 
ambulances. Lebanese  sol- 
diers and Red Cross workers 
were joined on the scene by French sol- 
diers from the multinational force and 
members of the Palestinian Red Crescent, 
a P.L.O.-linked rescue squad. Within 45 
minutes, the U.S. Marines had cordoned 
off the area and taken charge of security. 
Diala Ezzedine, a Red Cross volunteer, 


| remembers seeing people on the upper 


floors “screaming and shouting” for help 
As firemen poured foam on the flames, 
others tried to reach workers with a lad- 
der, but it fell short. At one point, Ezze- 
dine was on the fifth floor helping to carry 
out a wounded staffer on a stretcher. She 
and her comrades discovered that the 
only way to reach the stairway was to inch 
around a chasm above the wreckage. 
With the help of five people, the man on 
the stretcher was carefully passed over the 
hole and to the other side. 

Reid, like most of the survivors, 
managed to make it to a stairway in 
the virtually undamaged back of the em- 
bassy and out a rear exit to the parking 
lot. Dillon remained pinned under a 
collapsed wall until a pair of aides freed 
him by prying off the chunks of concrete 
with the thick wooden staff of his of- 
fice’s American flag. U.S. Special Envoy 
Philip Habib and Draper were at the 
Presidential Palace in Baabda, about six 
miles away, but when word of the blast 
reached them, a frantic Draper drove 
immediately to the embassy. He feared 
that his wife Roberta was in the building 
that day. After a few tense minutes of 
searching here and there for her, Draper 


finally found and embraced Roberta, who 
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turned out not to have been in the embas- 
sy after all. 

With thousands of spectators looking 
on, the rescuers dragged out body after 
body from the ruins. The CIA appeared to 
have suffered the greatest loss: in addition | 
to Ames and the Lebanon station chief, 
several of the dead are believed to have 
been agency employees. A few hours after 
the blast, a worker emerged from the 
cafeteria with a plastic bag stuffed | 
with human hands, Every so rrascoise oewuroea 
often, a fire would blaze 
or a steam shovel digging 
through the rubble would 
hit a tear gas canister kept 
by the embassy’s Marines, 
clouding the air with fumes, 
At night, with the giant 
floodlights switched on, it 
looked like a scene from an 
apocalyptic disaster movie. 

As the search for bodies 
went on, the investigators 
pieced together how the at- 
tack was carried out. Ac- 
cording to witnesses, a large 
van apparently filled with explo- 
sives hurtled past a Lebanese po- 
lice checkpoint and rushed up the 
circular driveway in front of the 
embassy. Then, either the driver 
of the truck set the charge, blow- 
ing himself up, or a cohort deto- 
nated the deadly cargo by remote 
control. Authorities have already 
found pieces of the vehicle they 
suspect was used in the assault, 
but they doubt that the evidence 
will lead them to the killers. Even 
the magnitude of the explosion 
was open to question. Experts es- 
timated that the blast carried the 
wallop of anywhere from 200 to 
500 Ibs. of TNT. 

How could the embassy be so 
vulnerable? The State Depart- 
ment, it seems, had focused its at- 
tention on how to defend the 
building against the sort of mob 
that seized the U.S. embassy in 
Iran in 1979; a lobby wall was 
thickly armored and contained 
several gun ports, one of which 
was hidden behind a portrait of 
President Reagan. Yet the site re- 
mained prey to the most common form of 
terrorism in Beirut: the car bomb. No gate 
protected the embassy driveway, and 
though plans for a wall around the build- 
ing were discussed frequently, none was 
ever built. Says a senior U.S. diplomat 
who spent several years in Beirut: “The 
department must live with that black 
mark.” Ironically, the embassy may have 
been more exposed to attack since last 
summer, when the Israeli army drove the 
P.L.O. out of the city. For about ten years, 
the Palestinian group had tacitly agreed 
not only to refrain from attacking the 





Vignettes from the tragedy: an uninjured Am- 
bassador Dillon and wounded Public Affairs 
Officer John Reid; searchers among the ruins; 
U.S. Envoy Draper hugs his unharmed wife 
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building but to inform the US. of any 
threats from other quarters, 

Even more important to embassy secu- 
rity is the Druze militia of the Progressive 
Socialist Party, a leftist Muslim organiza- 
tion headed by Walid Jumblatt. The group 
has long claimed the waterfront around 
the embassy as its turf, and thus took it 
upon itself to protect the building. When 
the Americans opted for safer accommo- 
dations during the ten-week Israeli siege of 
Beirut last summer, the Druze militia kept 
guard on the deserted building as well as on 
the nearby apartments of embassy offi- 
cials. During tense moments Jumblatt’s 
forces still discreetly patrol the area. 

The lasting impact of last week’s trage- 
dy on the course of events in the Middle 
East was difficult to calculate. The bomb- 
_ ing dealt a psychological blow to 
: Lebanon's efforts to mend itself af- 
.” ter last year’s war and made the 
U.S. appear as vulnerable as other 
countries to the region’s violence. 
Lebanese officials fear that the Is- 
raelis will use the explosion to back 
up their demands for a security 
zone in southern Lebanon. At last 
week’s session of the withdrawal 
talks in the Israeli town of Ne- 
tanya, Israeli Negotiator David 
Kimche again insisted that his 
country’s soldiers be allowed to ac- 
, company their Lebanese counter- 
parts on patrols, while Antoine 
Fattal of Lebanon insisted that the 
Israeli role be limited to taking 
part in “supervisory teams.” The 
distinction is crucial, for the Syri- 
ans are not likely to agree to pull 
their forces out of Lebanon if Israel 
retains a military presence in the 
F country. The Israeli government of 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
showed its persistence elsewhere 
last week by dedicating another 
new settlement, for 360 Israelis in 
the occupied West Bank. Some 
2,000 members of Gush Emunim, 
the ultranationalist group that has 
spearheaded the West Bank colo- 
nies, attended the ceremony on the 
cold, windswept mountaintop. To 
their dismay, they were joined by 
8,000 protesters from the Peace 
Now movement, which opposes 


2] Begin’s settlement policies. 


Only one day after the bombing, most 
of the Beirut embassy’s 341 employees, 
some of them still wrapped in bandages, 
were back at work in a string of temporary 
offices around Beirut. When Public Affairs 
Officer Reid was asked if he was angry, he 
replied, “No, not really. You don’t know 
whom to be angry at.”’ His remark pointed 
up a tragic fact about Beirut: despite the 
P.L.O.’s withdrawal last summer, the 
country remains a haven for numerous vio- 
lent factions, any one of which can strike at 
any time. As Foreign Minister Elie Salem 
put it, “Whatever the target, Lebanon isal- 
ways the victim.” And so, last week, was 
the U.S. —By James Kelly. Reported by 
Roberto Suro/Beirut and Gregory H. Wierzynski/ 
Washington 
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DIPLOMACY 


he airspace over Cen- 

tral America was con- 
gested with diplomatic traf- 
fic last week, all of it aimed 
at finding peaceful solutions 
to the area’s violent con- 
flicts. No fewer than ten na- 
tions, including the US., 
sent envoys into action. The 
most visible outcome of the 
effort was a benign recogni- 
tion that the Reagan Ad- 
ministration and its most 
important Latin neighbor, 
Mexico, were on separate, although 
slightly more compatible paths as they 
tried to deal with a serious common crisis. 

In a 44-hour visit to Mexico City, U.S. 
Secretary of State George Shultz, Trea- 
sury Secretary Donald Regan and Com- 
merce Secretary Malcolm Baldrige led 
the highest-level U.S. delegation yet to 
meet south of the border with officials 
of the five-month-old administration of 
President Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado. 
By the end of the encounter, both sides 
were happily claiming positive results. 
According to a State Department official, 
Mexico showed an “increased sensitivity” 
to US. complaints of Soviet, Cuban and 
Nicaraguan aggressiveness in fomenting 
subversion in Central America. Said a se- 
nior US. diplomat: “There is not total 
harmony, but there is now a more com- 
mon perception of the situation.” An aide 
to Mexican Foreign Minister Bernardo 
Sepulveda Amor also found the exchange 
of views worthwhile. Said he: “The USS. 
recognized the need to negotiate [a peace- 
ful settlement in Central America]. That's 
the key for us.” 

Sepiilveda, an articulate former pro- 
fessor of international law who served as 
Ambassador to Washington for nine 
months in 1982, stressed how important 
the Mexicans consider the subject. As the 
round of meetings began, he told his 
American visitors, “We are sure that a 
rapprochement between the distinct inter- 
pretations, perceptions and 
actions on these problems is 
not only desirable but rather 
an urgent condition.” 

Throughout the discus- 
sions, however, officials 
from both sides retained 
significant but friendly dif- 
ferences. The US. visitors 
underscored Washington’s 
conviction that the Marx- 
ist-led guerrilla insurgency 
in El Salvador, which is 
now in its fourth year, is 
part of a subversive wave 
that is covertly backed by 
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Firm but friendly views: Mexico's 
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Sensitivity but Not Total Harmony 


The U.S. and Mexico seek answers to the region's problems 


They explained that the U.S.’s increasing- 
ly controversial policies in the region, in- 
cluding economic and military support 
for El Salvador and sponsorship of a cov- 
ert insurgency against Nicaragua, are a 
response to that provocation. Secretary of 
State Shultz, said a senior U.S. diplomat, 
“expressed in very firm terms our deter- 
mination to continue our involvement in 
Central America until a peaceful solution 
can be achieved.” 


or their part, the Mexicans repeated 

their view that Central America’s 
troubles result from decades of local injus- 
tice and oppression. They consider Soviet, 
Cuban and Nicaraguan meddling at most 
a secondary factor. The Mexican analysis 
is part of a longstanding policy of cultivat- 
ing leftist regimes in Latin America, nota- 
bly Fidel Castro’s Cuba, both as a commit- 
ment to Mexico’s own revolutionary past 
and as a kind of insurance policy against 
new revolutionary adventures on Mexican 
territory. Nonetheless, U.S. officials were 
pleased to hear that the Mexicans are now 
“very disappointed” by Nicaragua’s heavy 
military buildup. Septilveda particularly 
sought U.S. backing for Mexico's year-old 
call for a negotiated settlement of Central 
America’s conflicts. 

Secretary of State Shultz responded, 
as he has at home, that the U.S. supports 
the principle of negotiations leading to 
free elections in Central America. But he 
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SepGilveda, left, listens to Shultz 








noted that the Reagan Administration 
would continue to block any maneuvers 
that would allow Latin guerrillas, as 
Shultz has said, “to shoot their way into 
power.” Washington will also oppose any 
negotiations that fail to ad- 
dress Nicaragua’s support 
of subversion in neighbor- 
ing countries like El Salva- 
dor. US. officials empha- 
sized the need for a 
multilateral agreement cov- 
ering all the countries of 
Central America in order to 
bring Sandinista adventur- 
ism under control. The Nic- 
araguans doggedly resist 
the idea, pressing instead 
for bilateral talks with 
neighboring Honduras. 


KARP—uPI 


While delivering the U.S. message, | 


Shultz and his Cabinet colleagues took 
pains to show they were not waving a big 
stick at Mexico. Before the visit, the Mex- 
icans were concerned that the U.S. might 
use economic pressures to try to change 
their country’s Central American policy. 
The De la Madrid government is in a crit- 
ical economic phase as it imposes a tough 
domestic austerity program to stabilize its 
nearly $90 billion foreign debt, curb tri- 
ple-digit inflation and maintain jobs for a 
labor force that is 10% unemployed and 
40% underemployed. But no such heavy- 
handed U.S. measures were displayed. 
Cracked Treasury Secretary Regan at one 
point: “The only clubs I've brought with 
me are my golf clubs.” The cooperative 
attitude of the American visitors affected 
the tenor of all the talks. Indeed, the at- 
mosphere at a final commission dinner 
was described by a State Department offi- 
cial as “giddy.” 

As the American delegation returned 
to Washington, Mexican Foreign Minis- 
ter Sepulveda flew to another session on 
Central America, a gathering of nine Lat- 
in American foreign ministers in Panama 
City. But two days later, the meeting of 
the “Contadora group,” as it is known, af- 
ter the Panamanian island on which it 
first met in January, broke up without 
having reached any agreement. The nine 
ministers eventually agreed to meet again 
in a month. 

As the week’s diplomat- 
ic process wore on, the Rea- 
gan Administration could 


Central America. The first 
came in El Salvador, where 
Defense Minister José Gui- 
Ilermo Garcia, 49, an- 
nounced his resignation. 
For months, Garcia has 
been the object of increas- 
ing frustration for U.S. mili- 
. tary trainers and restive of- 
ficers of the Salvadoran 
armed forces. An astute 
politician, Garcia had been 





savor some small gains in | 


the Soviet Union and Cuba, Nicaraguan leaders hail Salvadoran Rebel Cayetano Carpio days before his death 
as well as by Nicaragua. A mysterious suicide, Libyan arms and an end to 9-to-5 fighting. 











helpful to the U.S. in sup- 
porting El Salvador’s land- 
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reform program and curbing the excesses 
of right-wing Constituent Assembly Pres- 
ident Roberto d’Aubuisson. But on the 
antiguerrilla battlefront, Garcia fought 
what for its cushy hours became known as 
a 9-to-5 war. He ignored U.S. advice to 
use aggressive small-unit patrolling tac- 
tics against the rebels, and instead sent 
major units of the 24,000-member Salva- 
doran army on wasteful sweeps through 
the countryside. 


Gu: was succeeded by Carlos Eu- 
genio Vides Casanova, 44, formerly 
head of the 3,000-man Salvadoran Na- 
tional Guard, some of whose members 
are charged with murdering four US. 
churchwomen in El Salvador in 1980. The 
new Defense Minister is expected to turn 
control of the war effort over to qualified 
regional military commanders. Says a 
US. military official in San Salvador: 
“Vides Casanova understands that this 
war is being fought in the minds of the 


people and not over a particular piece of | 











ground.” A renewed Salvadoran govern- 
ment offensive against the guerrillas is ex- 
pected within the next eight weeks. 
Washington received another boost 
last week in Brazil. The government of 
President Jodo Baptista Figueiredo an- 
nounced that it had seized four Libyan 
transport aircraft loaded with a reported 
200 tons of illicit arms and explosives. The 
destination of the clandestine shipment: 
the Nicaraguan capital of Managua. For 
the US., the discovery constituted wel- 
come proof that leftist Central American 
insurgencies are being abetted from out- 
side the hemisphere. Nicaraguan Ambas- 
sador to Brazil Ernesto Gutierrez implau- 
sibly said that his government knew 
nothing about the contents of the airlift. 
Yet another murky incident unfolded 
when the Sandinistas revealed the myste- 
rious suicide in Nicaragua of one of El 
Salvador’s most important guerrilla lead- 
ers, Salvador Cayetano Carpio, 63. Caye- 
tano Carpio was the head of the rebel fac- 
tion known as the Popular Forces of 





Liberation, the most determinedly Marx- 
ist-Leninist of the country’s guerrilla or- 
ganizations. According to the Sandinistas, 
he took his own life on April 12, after the 
equally mysterious assassination in Nica- 
ragua a week earlier of his No. 2 guerrilla 
commander, Mélida Anaya Montes, bet- 
ter known as Ana Maria. The Nicara- 
guans announced the arrest of five other 
Salvadoran guerrillas, all members of 
Cayetano Carpio’s group, in connection 
with the Anaya Montes murder. Among 
those detained was Rogelio Bazzaglia, de- 
scribed as Cayetano Carpio’s “trusted | 
lieutenant.” Few people believed the Nic- 
araguans were telling the whole story be- 
hind the two deaths. Whatever the real 
explanation, the guerrillas and their Nic- 
araguan supporters had suffered a severe 
blow. Unanswered, however, was the 
question of whether U.S. diplomacy could 
gain any lasting benefit from the week’s 
developments. —By George Russell. 


Reported by Johanna McGeary/Washington and 
James Willwerth/Mexico City 














Austerity and Peace 


Mexican President Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado, 48, 
discussed his nation’s role in promoting peace in Central 
America with 50 American business leaders and journalists 
traveling in the region on a TIME-sponsored news tour, and of- 
fered his views on how Mexico's pressing economic problems 
were being resolved. Excerpts: 


On the growing Central American turmoil. For Mexico, the 
Central American and Caribbean areas represent a vital in- 
terest. We are greatly troubled by the events taking place in 
the area. We believe that if the community of nations of this 
region allows a war to break out in Central America, it 
would be very difficult to control. The 


On any military intervention in Central America. We re- 
ject the idea. Our position is a symmetrical one. We op- 
pose intervention by the U.S. and by any other country. 
The solution for us is the suspension of all forms of mili- 
tary intervention by all parties. It seems to me that intelli- 
gent action may assure the nationalist character of the 
revolutionary movements of Central America. If we have 
peace in the region we can build economic and social de- 
velopment on the basis of the peace. 


On the issue of Mexican immigration to the U.S. For Mexi- 
cans, the phenomenon is often painful. There are all kinds of 
human tragedies in this type of movement, often due to the 
situation that arises occasionally in the U.S. when labor laws 
are not fairly applied and human rights respected. We know 





basic problem of these countries lies in 
the underdeveloped economic and so- 
cial state in which their populations 
suffer. We understand the revolution- 
ary movements we have observed, be- 
cause the prevailing regimes, notably in 
the case of Nicaragua, have been dicta- 
torships using violence that reached de- 
plorable extremes. For us, conservative 
dictatorships are the major manufac- 
turers of domestic violence, revolutions 
and insurrections. 


On regional efforts to find a peace 
plan. Mexico wishes to join in any 
attempt to bring about détente in 
Central America. We believe that suf- 
ficient elements exist to conduct dig- 
nified and effective negotiations that 
will satisfy the legitimate interests 
of the population. Now we have the 
advantage that other Latin American 
countries agree with this solution 
and this strategy, specifically Vene- 
zuela, Colombia and Panama. | hon- 
estly believe that participation by 
various Latin American governments 
may help to bring about the necessary 








ate more jobs in Mexico. Together with 
the U.S. we can find new formulas to 
solve our problems. 


On Mexico’s economic troubles. At 
the beginning of my term, Mexico was 
facing a very severe economic crisis. 
We had to combine the need for 
stringent, bitter and firm measures 
with the need to uphold our free 
democratic system. I believe we have 
stopped the sharp decline left over 
from 1982 and are now on a stable 
course, with some ups and downs. We 
cannot as yet say that we are victorious 
in our struggle and that the economic 
crisis is past history. But some positive 
elements are in sight. We have not dur- 
ing the past five months had massive 
bankruptcies and layoffs of workers. 
We have been able to reduce inflation 
gradually. We were also able to reach 
an agreement with our foreign creditor 
banks, which share with us a tendency 
to favor excessive indebtedness. I 
would be the first to wish that one 
morning I could wake to find that we 
have no problems. But that is not the 


a that what we Mexicans must do is cre- 








negotiations. 


way things are right now. 
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“ .. This tire works amazingly well.’ Our 
sentiments exactly. But the words belong to the 
editors of Car and Driver magazine, commenting on 
the outstanding performance of Eagle GT radials. 

Low-profile, steel-belted Eagle GT works so well 
on the street because it was born at the track. Its 
tread pattern is derived from the same Goodyear 
racing rain tire that helped win the 1982 Formula 
One World Championship. 

Which is a big reason why Eagle GT radials have 
proved so successful. In fact, they've won a national championship. At the 
1982 Champion Spark Plug Road Racing Classic? 

We convinced Car and Driver. And Chevrolet, too — Eagle GT is standard 
equipment on the Z28 Camaro. 

Now it's your turn. See what Eagle GT can do for you. In the Eagles’ Nest 
at your Goodyear retailer. “Tread shaved to racing depth 
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| Prime Minister Bishop in St. George's; Cubans lay asphalt for the new international airport; Soviet advisers stroll on the beach 


GRENADA 


Revolution in the Shade 


A gnat-size island profits by taking potshots at the U.S. 


For President Reagan, the tiny Carib- 
bean island (pop. 110,000) represents a 
threat to the national security of the U.S. 
| The President lashed out at Marxist-led 
| Grenada last month before releasing clas- 
sified satellite photos of a new international 

| airport being built with Cuban aid. The is- 
land's government has been headed by 
Prime Minister Maurice Bishop since the 
repressive regime of Sir Eric Gairy was 
overthrown in 1979. To assess the threat, 
TIME Caribbean Bureau Chief William 
McWhirter traveled to the 133-sq.-mi. is- 
land. His report 


he Marxist revolution stopped for Eas- 

ter weekend, then Easter Monday, 
then went back to work just long enough 
for another national one-day holiday to 
watch a cricket test match before taking 
the weekend off. That was after Grenada 
declared a “national alert,” announcing 


that a US. invasion was imminent. But 
while U.S. ships were supposed to be un- 
loading counterrevolutionaries onto the 
beaches, the People’s Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment was still encouraging neighbor- 
ing Trinidad’s yachtsmen to hold their an- 
| nual regatta there. When the Trinidadians 


asked, naturally enough, if their boats 
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| might not run into the U.S 
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Marines, they 
were told to come ahead “since the inva- 
sion only affects Grenadians.” 

The Soviets, however, have definitely 
landed, looking as happy as a charter 
flight full of sunburned, white-bellied 
tourists. They do not seem to have 
changed many of the habits that once 
spurred reports of unhappy Egyptians, 
Ethiopians and Mozambicans. The Sovi- 
ets can usually be found at the beach, in 
snorkeling gear and Baltic bathing cos- 
tumes. The island’s favorite Russian so far 
is a chauffeur with steel teeth. He has 
been nicknamed “Jaws,” of course. The 
Soviets have given the people of Grenada 
a one-engine crop sprayer and imported 
two cream-colored Mercedes sedans for 
themselves. But they are a bit slow on the 
draw when it comes to parting with nick- 
els on the beach. They have not won the 
hearts and minds of the straw-doll and co- 
conut vendors, who complain that the vis- 
itors bring their own thermos bottles and 
never buy native coral jewelry 

The East Germans have offered to 
kick in with a new telephone system, 
which will be an improvement over the 
present three long rings and a short, and 
then dead silence most of the day. The 
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| Noble but often mind- aonieg slogans at almost every intersection; an impromptu cri cricket match on the beach 


Photographs for TIME by Alon Reininger—Contact 


Libyans are present too in one of their 
“people's bureaus,” but they tend to scowl, 
never remove their hats and announce the 
same $4 million loan so often that some 
Grenadians believe that the figure has 
now risen to $8 million or $12 million 
The Cubans seem to be doing the work for 
everybody else: they have 400 men driv- 
ing steamrollers and laying down asphalt 
at the new airport. They also have teach- 
ers, doctors and dentists all over the coun- 
tryside. Most Grenadians tend to salute 
such revolutionary zeal and dedication, 
but usually from the shade 

While everyone in Washington is 
worried about Grenada’s exporting revo- 
lution, the island is having enough prob- 
lems trying to import it. English may still 
be the first language of the island, but it 
often comes off second best when it comes 
to translating socialist slogans. The revo- 
lution communicates by billboard in the 
way that Californians do by bumper stick- 
er, posting its noble but often mind- 
numbing reminders at almost every road 
turning and intersection: THE LAND IS 
OUR WEALTH, EDUCATION IS OUR LIBER- 
ATION, WORK HARDER, GROW MORE 
FOOD, BUILD THE REVOLUTION. With 
equal alacrity, the Grenadians have 
adeptly copied the dress code of the revo- 
lution, and the streets of the port capital 
town of St. George’s are filled with re- 
markably accurate understudies for Che | 
Guevara. The government's “mass ral- 
lies” have got the stem-winding syntax of 
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fighting socialism down to the last fist- 
raising rounds of “Long live! L ong live!” 

All this, of course, should explain why 
Grenada’s revolution has failed. In fact, 
the country’s economy is growing, and a 
youthful leadership still in its late 30s has 
proved to be what some neighboring Ca- 
ribbean governments are not: competent, 
noncorrupt and capable of actually work- 
ing harder than its own citizenry. The 
achievements have often been on a hu- 
man scale as miniaturized as the island it- 
self: 45 miles of sorely needed new roads, 
a tripling of fruit and vegetable exports in 
the past three years, canning, asphalt and 
| concrete-block plants, a 12% drop in de- 
| pendence on food imports and a 50% in- 
crease in fresh-water production since the 
1979 coup. The government even man- 
aged a $2.5 million surplus in 1982, half of 
which went to repay the country’s past 
debts. Social tranquillity has appeared: 
the major crime in Grenada is “praedial 
| larceny,” the theft of garden vegetables. 
Some of the government's highest marks, 
in fact, come from its chief critics. “I 
would vote for them if they trusted us 
with a free vote,” says one of Grenada’s 
leading figures in his own twist of sensible 
island logic. “But they won't, so I’m one of 
their attackers.” 


one of the revolution’s accomplish- 

ments is greater than the $70 million 
international airport due for completion 
next year. It may seem extravagant and 
dangerous to Washington, which fears 
that Soviet or Cuban military aircraft may 
want to use the nearly two-mile-long 
strip, but if free elections were held the 
government of Prime Minister Bishop 


It may be a matter of national image and 
prestige: Caribbean islands want their 
own airports just like some larger coun- 
tries want their own airlines. The differ- 
ence is that there is more than vanity at 
stake. Grenada is a major source of mi- 
grant workers in the Caribbean, with 
maybe three to four times its population 
outside the country. They still leave and 
they still come home to the island, each 
time having to spend a day in Trinidad or 
Barbados waiting for an air shuttle. Their 
food-export market to the other, more de- 
veloped islands will depend on larger 
planes being able to fly from Grenada. 
The Grenadians have been asking for this 
airport for almost 25 years, and the Cu- 
bans finally gave it to them. “The one 
mistake Reagan made was to interfere 
with the one project he should never 
touch,” commented Bishop. 

Each time the U.S. appears to go in 
for the overkill, it brings Bishop sympathy 
votes from every island in the Caribbean. 
The prospect of a U.S. invasion was al- 
most a compliment, as if the ultimate ac- 
colade in the Third World is to be invaded 
by the US. Nor has it been lost on the oth- 
er islands that Bishop’s Marxist alliance 
has financially earned Grenada more 
than its neighbors, some of whom are still 
waiting for their promised share of the 
U.S. Caribbean Basin Initiative. a 





would win hands down on just this issue. | 





SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Threatening a “Second Lesson” 


China and Viet Nam exchange angry words and artillery fire 


The Chinese government hereby issues 
a stern warning to the Vietnamese authori- 
ties to stop immediately their armed provo- 
cations, or China will reserve the right to 
fight back. 


Te menacing statement, issued by 
Chinese Foreign Ministry Spokesman 
Qi Huaiyuan last week, was not a threat 
of out-and-out war. But neither was it idle 
propaganda. In a steadily escalating ex- 





change of artillery fire across the Sino- 
Vietnamese border, China made it clear 
that it was prepared to retaliate against 


| what it saw as Vietnamese provocation 


along the countries’ common 800-mile 
border. More important, the cross-border 
incidents were part of a Chinese effort to 
intimidate Viet Nam at a time when the 
Hanoi government was stepping up its of- 
fensive against the rebels who oppose Viet 
Nam’s occupation of neighboring Kam- 
puchea. Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the 
former Kampuchean ruler who now 
heads the anti-Vietnamese resistance 
movement, acknowledged as much when 
he declared at a Peking news conference, 
“The more China intervenes against Viet 
Nam, the more we are satisfied.” 

The current episodes are the most se- 
rious flare-up of border tension since May 
1981, when China claimed that its sol- 
diers had killed 150 Vietnamese troops in 
a single engagement. Throughout the 
week, according to reports from Peking, 
Chinese militiamen killed at least 37 
Vietnamese soldiers in four or more inci- 
dents in Yunnan province. In the mean- 
time, said the New China News Agency, 





Vietnamese gunners opened up on a dis- | Kampuchea. 
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Chinese army patrol unit on maneuvers within si 
Whatever the shortcomings of the Kampuchean resistance, Peking will lend it support. 


| Chinese have been upset about Vietnam- 








ight of the Sino-Vietnamese border | 


trict in the Guangxi Zhuang autonomous 
region, damaging the primary school, the 
bank, the food-grain management office 
and a hospital. | 

Diplomats in Peking generally agreed 
that China was not on the verge of “teach- 
ing Viet Nam a second lesson,” as it had 
been threatening to do off and on since 
the four-week-long Sino-Vietnamese war 
of February and March 1979. At that 
time, China had justified its brief invasion 
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of Viet Nam as a “lesson” designed to dis- 
courage the Vietnamese from engaging in 
any more troublemaking along the bor- 
der. But for the past several weeks, the 


ese attacks on Kampuchean refugee 
camps located along the border between | 
Kampuchea and Thailand. The Chinese | 
were particularly alarmed when the Viet- 
namese carried their war right into 
Thailand, shelling Kampuchean refugee 
camps and also hitting Thai villages. 
China’s main grievance against Viet 
Nam is that, with Soviet assistance, Ha- 
noi has come to dominate Indochina and 
now seeks to eliminate in Kampuchea the 
last remnants of Chinese influence in the 
region. To counter the Soviet presence, 
China backs the Sihanouk-led coalition of 
rebels who oppose the puppet government 
of Heng Samrin that Viet Nam installed 
in Kampuchea in 1979, China’s Vice Pre- 
mier Wan Li expressed his support direct- 
ly to Sihanouk in a meeting in Peking last 
week. The Chinese have given him 
$100,000, Sihanouk said, to be divided 
among the three factions of the coalition 
opposed to Viet Nam’s occupation of 
im 
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THIS CHEVROLE! 
MORE CUBIC FEET AND GOES 
THAT THE THREE BEST 


Our new Cavalier beatsthe top three import wagons on two important counts: 
| space for people and cargo, and the power to move people and cargo around. 
With its new high-compression, electronically fuel-injected 2.0 Liter 
engine, available new 5-speed transmission and a new lower price,* Cavalier is 
going to give import wagons some competition they haven’t seen before. 
Compare Cavalier with any wagon—the quality construction, the load space, 
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the loading ease, the available split-folding back seats, the power, the price, the 

4 quickness ‘of its front-wheel-drive response. We think it may be just the wagon 

you're looking for. 

fi See and drive the new electronically fuel-injected Cavalier Wagon, Coupe, 
edan or Type-10 Hatchback today. From America’s sales leader. If you haven't 

seen your Chevy dealer, you're not ready to buy. 


Some Chev vets are equipped with engines produced by other GM divisions. subsidiaries, or affiliated companies 
worldwide. See your dealer for detail 
¥ Based on a comparison of Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Prices for 1982 an 95S Gaaer models: Levels Or 


equipment vary 
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WEST GERMANY 





Black Ink and Red Wax Swastikas 





| A cache of purported Hitler diaries comes to light 


hen Adolf Hitler shot himself in his 
Berlin bunker on April 30, 1945, he 
left behind few written documents about 
either his public or private life. The gap 
may now be filled. The weekly West Ger- 


man magazine Stern has announced that | 


it obtained 62 volumes of personal diaries 
that the Fiihrer had written by hand dur- 
ing his dozen years in power. The new 
documents could prove immensely valu- 
able to historians studying Hitler’s per- 
sonality and actions. 

Stern (circ. 1.87 million) this week 
will publish the first of numerous install- 
ments from the black leather-bound dia- 
ries, which date from June 1932, seven 
months before Hitler became Germany's 
Chancellor, to mid-April 1945, just two 

| weeks before his death and the fall of the 
Third Reich. Each volume contains from 
75 to 100 pages, written in black ink, 
many bearing Hitler's signature at the 
bottom. Upon completion, each diary was 
wrapped with a thin red cord and sealed 
with a red wax imprint of the swastika. 

According to Stern, one volume is de- 
voted to Hitler’s account of the 1941 se- 
cret mission by his deputy Rudolf Hess to 
Britain to try to persuade the British to 
sign a peace agreement. Other entries 
deal with the 1940 British retreat at Dun- 
kirk and the amorous activities of Chief 
Propagandist Josef Goebbels. 

The first batch of entries, excerpted in 
the London Sunday Times this week, were 
skimpy but they nonetheless made fasci- 
nating reading. Hitler's scribblings ranged 
from the commonplace (“Suffering more 
| and more from insomnia; indigestion get- 


conspiratorial (on Heinrich 
Himmler, head of the Gesta- 
| po: “I shall show this deceitful 
small animal breeder, this 
unfathomable little penny 
pincher with his lust for pow- 
er, what I am really like,” 
from Nov. 11, 1939).* At an- 
other point, the diarist related 
how Storm Trooper Chief Er- 
nest Roehm “lied to me and 
deceived me,” and then dis- 
played his disgust with all his 
generals by commenting, “I 
absolutely need a new mili- 
tary command.” Only one ad- 
viser seems to have earned his 
respect: Personal Secretary 
Martin Bormann. “This man 
Bormann has become indis- 
pensable to me,” Hitler wrote 
on March 27, 1945. “If I had 
five Bormanns, I would not be 
sitting here now.” 








*Himmier nonetheless remained in 
Hitler's top command until the last 
days of the war 





ting even worse,” from April 1938) to the | 





Yet Hitler was also capable of show- 
ing grudging admiration for some oppo- 
nents. On Sept. 30, 1938, the day after 
Britain, France and Italy agreed to slice 
up Czechoslovakia at Germany's behest, 
Hitler wrote of British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain: “He nearly out- 
smarted me. This smoothie Englishman 
... | would have made quite different con- 
ditions for [Italy's Benito] Mussolini and 
[France’s Edouard] Daladier, but I 
couldn't do so with this cunning fox 
Chamberlain.” Hitler expressed worries 
about the health of “E,” his mistress, Eva 
Braun, and curtly dismissed the unsuc- 
cessful 1944 plot by army officers to assas- 
sinate him. “Ha, ha, isn’t it laughable?” 
he wrote in July 1944. “This scum, these 
loafers and good-for-nothings. These peo- 
ple were bunglers.” The last entry in the 
final volume is undated, but was undoubt- 
edly composed in the Fihrer’s bunker in 
mid-April 1945 as the Allies encircled 
Berlin: “The long-awaited offensive has 
begun. May the Lord God stand by us.” 
Within two weeks, Hitler was dead and 
the war was over. Stern's publishers de- 
scribed the diaries, which are part of a 
cache that includes documents, drawings 
and other memorabilia that Hitler pur- 
portedly collected for his archives, as “a 
fantastic and historic find.” But the pub- 
lishers refused to give many details on 
how the items came into their possession. 
A magazine executive would go only so 
far as to say enigmatically that “it all 


| started with a call from a public telephone 


booth. After that, it was just good, thor- 
ough reporting.” 
Stern says that the materials were put 
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The Fihrer with Hess, whose ill-fated trip is described in the documents 
The papers had apparently been hidden in a hayloft for 35 years. 
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Diaries, above, and page of first volume 


aboard a Luftwaffe transport plane a few 
days before Soviet troops marched into 
Berlin. The plane headed for a small air- 
field near Salzburg, from where the cargo 
was to be transported by truck to Hitler's 
Alpine retreat at Berchtesgaden. A US. 
fighter, however, shot down the plane en 
route on the morning of April 21, 1945. It 
crashed near the tiny village of Bérners- 
dorf in what is now East Germany. Ac- 
cording to British Historian Hugh Trevor- 
Roper, whom the magazine invited to 
examine the documents, an officer of the 
Wehrmacht retrieved the materials that 
had survived the crash and concealed 
use them ina hayloft for nearly 35 
years. Three years ago the 
former officer, then 80 years 
old and living in Switzerland, 
handed over the documents 
to Gert Heideman, an enter- 
prising Hamburg journalist 
and lifelong collector of Nazi 
memorabilia. Heideman had 
succeeded in tracking down 
the Wehrmacht officer after 
pursuing a long trail of clues 
that led from Bérnersdorf 
through Western Europe and 
South America. 

The documents, Trevor- 
Roper wrote in the London 
Times last Saturday, were 
then apparently smuggled out 
of East Germany and stored 
in the vault ofa Swiss bank. It 
is not clear how they then 
came into the possession of 
Stern. But once the magazine 
had acquired the diaries, it 
launched an extensive world- 
wide investigation to verify 
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Despite appearances, all telephones are not created equal. 
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their authenticity. Stern says that mem- 
bers of its staff managed to interview vil- 
lagers who were eyewitnesses to the crash. 

According to the London Times, 
chemical analyses of the paper and ink 
were then conducted. Wrote Trevor-Rop- 
er, the author and editor of several books 
on Hitler: “When I had entered the back 
room in the Swiss bank and turned the 
pages of those volumes, my doubts gradu- 
ally dissolved. 1 am now satisfied they are 
authentic.” Trevor-Roper says that notes 
pasted on many of the diaries’ covers state 
that they were the personal property of 
the Fihrer and that in the event of his 
death, they were to be given to Julius 
Schaub, his longtime adjutant and friend, 
and passed by him to Hitler’s sister Paula. 

Trevor-Roper explains that he gave 
particular weight to a remark Hitler had 
made to Hans Baur, his personal pilot, 
who has written that Hitler became furi- 
ous when he learned that the flight had 
crashed. “In that plane were all my pri- 
vate archives, what I had intended as a 
testimony for posterity!” Hitler shouted, 
“It is a catastrophe!” 


ccording to Trevor-Roper, nearly 

half the paintings and drawings by 
Hitler have been destroyed. Among the 
400 that were aboard the _ ill-fated 
Luftwaffe transport are many sketches of 
Hitler’s mistress, Eva Braun, including 
some nude drawings. The other finds, 


public events may have to be revised. 
They include whole volumes written by 
Hitler on Jesus Christ, 
Great and himself, as well as a third vol- 
ume of Mein Kampf. Writes Trevor-Rop- 
er: “It is the other documents which con- 
vinced me of the authenticity of the 
diaries, for all belong to the same archive. 
Whereas signatures, single documents, or 
even groups of documents can be skillfully 


35 years are far less easily manufactured.” 

Several West German historians, 
while admitting that they have not seen 
the documents, expressed doubts about 


Helmut Krausnick: “I have never heard of 
such Hitler diaries, and no evidence of 
their existence has ever been found be- 
fore.” Said Hamburg Professor Eberhard 
Jaeckel: “Hitler was a man who shied 
away from putting things down on paper.” 

Stern says it is convinced of the au- 
thenticity of the diaries. “We have been 
extraordinarily careful,” declared an ex- 
ecutive. “It isa matter of responsibility but 
also of pride. Nobody likes to be the victim 
of a hoax.” To allay any lingering doubts, 
Stern announced last week that it would 
eventually turn the diaries over to the 
West German national archives, where 
historians will be free to examine them in 
detail. —Sy Marguerite Johnson. Reported by 
Bonnie Angelo/London and B. William Mader/ 
Hamburg 





POLAND 


The May Day Question 








Will the Pope make his planned homecoming visit? 


hough it is still more than six weeks 
away, Pope John Paul II’s scheduled 
visit to his homeland has already set off a 
deepening struggle between Poland’s mili- 


| tary regime and the underground leaders 
| of the banned Solidarity union. Last week 


Trevor-Roper says, will astonish histori- | 
ans, and standard accounts of Hitler's | 
writing habits, personality and even some | 


Frederick the | 


forged, whole coherent archives covering | 


their authenticity. Said Hitler Scholar | 


former Union Leader Lech Walesa was 
detained for questioning by police for the 
third time in seven days. Yet after his re- 
lease, Walesa went ahead with a planned 
press conference in which he reminded the 
government of Premier Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski that Solidarity supporters “remain 
and will remain a moral force without 


Walesa at his Gdansk apartment last week 





which Poland cannot overcome its crisis.” 

Neither side wants to risk a violent 
showdown that might jeopardize the 
Pope’s visit. But that has not prevented a 
series of prudent skirmishes. The Com- 
munist leadership hopes the trip will 
demonstrate to the world that life in Po- 
land has returned to normal. As if to em- 
phasize that fact, Walesa received permis- 
sion to resume the job of electrician, 


| which he once held in the Gdansk ship- 


yard. Still, the government during the 
week arrested some 30 Solidarity support- 
ers suspected of planning unofficial pro- 
test demonstrations for the May | work- 
ers’ holiday. At his press conference, 
Walesa protested that the union members 
had no intention of fomenting disorder. 
“If no one beats us,” he said, “there will be 
no threat from us.”’ Moreover, he is count- 
ing on the papal presence in June to raise 
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| the morale of the dispirited population. 

The church has tried to stay out of the 
fray. Celebrating an open-air Mass for 
20,000 people who had gathered to mark 
the arrival in Warsaw of the Black Ma- 
donna, Poland’s most revered religious 
painting, Roman Catholic Primate Josef 
Cardinal Glemp told the hushed crowd, 
“This will be a decisive year for Poland, a 
year that will define the direction of her 
development.” Glenp carefully avoided 
any reference to the May | protest. But 
later in the day, before another Mass in 
the port city of Gdansk, the Polish Cardi- 
nal spent about half an hour talking with 
Walesa. Both men favor negotiations be- 
tween the government and Solidarity. In 
their view, the papal visit looms as a ma- 
jor opportunity to prepare the way for a 
new dialogue. The Catholic hierarchy 
thus opposes anything that could threaten 
that hope. 

At times last week, the government 
seemed to be a bigger threat to itself than 
Solidarity did. In one clear public rela- 
tions mistake, the authorities mounted a 
crude display of force against an unoffi- 
cial ceremony to commemorate the 40th 
anniversary of the Warsaw ghetto upris- 
ing. A crowd of 1,000, including scores of 
foreign guests invited by the government, 
approached the plaque designating the 
place from which 300,000 Polish Jews 
were transported from Warsaw to Nazi 


the memorial, armed militiamen ordered 
the gathering to leave on the ground that 
“it is not an official occasion.” 
arrested Solidarity Spokesman Janusz 
Onyszkiewicz, who had pointedly told the 
crowd that “if the heroes of the ghetto 


join us in our fight for freedom, truth and 
human dignity.” 

The government was just as insensi- 
tive at the official ceremony two days lat- 
er. Some 650 Jewish delegates from 
abroad were outraged when the Palestine 
Liberation Organization’s representative, 
Foudad Yaseen, laid a wreath of flowers 
and said, “We have laid a wreath in hom- 
age to Jewish victims of Nazism. Pales- 
tinians are the victims of a new Nazism.” 
Asked who were the new Nazis, Yaseen 
replied, “The Zionists and the Israeli gov- 
ernment.” In protest, four Israeli officials 
withdrew from the ceremony. Said one: 
“We have been deceived by the Polish 
government.” 

As the May | deadline approaches, 
so-called military operational groups will 
be going across the country, as they did 
just before the martial law crackdown. 
Ostensibly, their mission is to inquire 
about living conditions and investigate 
complaints. They will also be there to re- 
mind Poles who is in charge. a 








death camps. After flowers were laid at 


They | 


lived today, we firmly believe they would | 
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‘Show Business — 
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ion Nastassia, Isabella, Joanna—elegant 
names, radiant new beauties in the 
world of movies and modeling. Their 

allure is distinctively European: it starts with their 
wide, serious eyes which do not blink at fame 


COVER STORIES 


A Sensual Child 
Comes of Age 





Innocent and wanton, Nastassia Kinski isa 
movie star in search of a star’s movie 


ho loves you, baby? Who | radiating health and common sense. Now 


watches you and watches over | there is another ideal, a new symmetry of | 


you? Who protects and ex- | features raising its profile in still and mov- 

poses you? Who finds poetry | ing pictures. It sells mood, merchandise, 
in every pore, grace in your limbs, mys- | magazines and, soon, movies. It holds all 
tery behind those eyes? Whose passive | the history and mystery of an older world, 
power turns you on, gets you acting and | all that intelligence and sophistication, 
acting up, captures your gifts? Who can | but with one bright eye fixed on the 
never forget you? Who is your perfect lov- | dream of international stardom. It is the 
er, baby? The camera is. new face of Europe. 

The camera loves Nastassia Kinski. | Behind this face is a restless, ambi- 
Every feature of her young body comes to | tious spirit. She is not content with being 
life before its lens. The wide, gray-green | merely a model, only an actress; she de- 
eyes send out satellite signals of precocity | mands a kind of Renaissance celebrity. 
or perversity. The dewy skin holds, on the | Isabella Rossellini, for example, could 


a turbulent autobiography. The lips, ex- | pages as the gorgeous daughter of Ingrid 
travagantly full, can pout or preen or taut- | Bergman and Italian Film Master Ro- 
en resolutely or open in an elfin smile. | berto Rossellini. Instead she has become a 
The long Botticelli neck carries the eye to | journalist, a television performer, a film 
a strange and strong body, with delicate | actress and, on a whim, one of the fashion 
breasts, expressive musculature and the | world’s most sought-after models. Joanna 
strong haunches ofa peasant girl oracen- | Pacula rose quickly through the disci- 
taur. Kinski is a true camera animal be- | plines of theater, film and TV acting in 
cause these disparate, classically mis- | her native Poland; now she has the female 
matched parts combine sensationally | lead in the Hollywood adaptation of Mar- 








drawn to look into her—to search those | Park, and oh yes, she dazzled Vogue read- 
eyes, that face and body, for the real Nas- | ers with a recent photo session. 
tassia Kinski. But because she is a true As fashion’s foremost photographer 
camera animal, the real Nastassia Kinski | for 30 years, Richard Avedon can sense 
may not exist. She is a fiction, a bewitch- | this overseas change: “The girls who are 
| ing fairy story written by the collective | most successful on Vogue covers now are 
imaginations of her directors and photog- | romantic heroines. The look started with 
raphers, her public and herself. Nastassia and Isabella, who, with their 
For more than a century, the camera | sensuous and serious eyes, could be sisters. 
has conspired with artists and models to 
create successive ideals of allure. One ear- 
ly ideal was Parisian: gaunt and fAaut 
monde, with cheekbones so prominent 
| you could cut your finger on them, if you | Kinski, 22, who reconciles most fully the 
| dared touch them. Then, as the Holly- | conflicting pulls of a multimedia career. 
wood cinema shouldered its way to emi- | She is primarily a movie actress, who 
nence, the world standard became the ac- | came to international prominence three 
tive, approachable American woman, | years ago as the naive heroine of Roman 


with Audrey Hepburn. There’s a return to 
calm—but with no loss of turbulence.” 
Of all the new European beauties, it is 
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left cheek, a tiny scar, like a bookmark in | have decided to coast through gossip | 


well. Looking at her, the spectator is | tin Cruz Smith’s bestselling novel Gorky | 


They share a quality I'd thought stopped | 
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FOUR MOODS OF 
NASTASSIA 
KINSKI 

“Like a lot of 
beautiful wom- 
en, Nastassia 
doesn't like her 
own looks,” 
says Photogra- 
pher Denis 
Piel. “And yet 
the very things 
she doesn't 
like—her lips, 
her nose, her 
legs—are what 
make her so at- 
tractive. It will 
take time, but 
one day she'll 
wake up and 
realize that 
she’s a beauti- 


ful woman and 


a very fine 
actress. 




















ADAZZLING 
MODEL AT WORK 
“Nastassia's act- 
ing experience 
doesn t really help 
her as a model,” 
says Photographer 
Christian 
Simonpietri. 
“When you act, 
you re-someone 
else. When you 
pose fora still 
camera, it’s you. 
She's often sur- 
prised with the re- 
sults. After a ses- 
sion she'll look at 
the photos and 
ask, ‘Am I like 
this?” 


& 











| them comforting: Nasty is Eve, and this 


| tween human love and animal passion. 











| in the Gutter in French and Spring Sym- 


movie stars in her face: Ingrid Bergman 





Polanski’s Tess and, previously, as Po- | 
lanski’s teen-age sprite-mistress. But if 

there is a single image identified with her, | 
it is not from Tess or any of the ten other 
films she has made. It is Avedon’s 1981 
photograph of a python draped around 
the nude Nastassia’s 5-ft. 7-in. frame. The 
snake is doing its manful best to embrace 
her; she wears the thing as insouciantly as 
if it were a feather boa. The avid male can 
decode several messages here, none of 


Garden ain’t big enough for the three of 
you; Nasty is a pansexual wood nymph, as 
likely to cohabit with reptiles as with hu- 
mans; Nasty can charm a snake, so you 
tangle with her at your own risk. Another 
message is clearer still: this wild child will 
do anything for the camera. 


he sexual challenge, childlike ar- 
rogance and mischievous humor 
of that picture are qualities that | 
Kinski was already bringing to the 
screen. In One from the Heart she was a 
circus performer, walking the high wire of 
fantasy above Francis Coppola’s work- 
ing-class love story. In Paul Schrader’s 
Cat People—her most seductive perfor- 
mance and most frustrating film—she 
was a descendant of leopards, torn be- 


And in James Toback’s Exposed, which 
opened last week, she plays a girl from the 
American Midwest who escapes to New 
York and a high-fashion career, only to 
step into the crossfire between political 
terrorists and a vengeful militant, played 
endearingly by Rudolf Nureyev. 

All these films were unsatisfying, if 
provocative, and Exposed is a giddy, goofy 
shambles. But Kinski deserves credit for 
daring to embody the disturbed visions of 
directors like Schrader and Toback. “I 
guess I've been a creature of the director's 
imagination,” she confides in a dusky, lilt- 
ing English, one of four languages she 
speaks fluently. “You see, I want to get a 
glimpse of his eyes searching out things 
inside of me. I want to go to hell and to 
heaven for him. I want to make his 
dreams come true.” In these films, she did 
attain one dream: to remain untainted by 
their lapses and excesses, and still attract 
acrowd. Recently, Henry Kissinger came 
to visit the set of Nastassia’s new movie. 
He shook her hand and said, “I saw you 
turn into a panther.” That will do as a def- 
inition of star quality. 

Now some of Hollywood's Important 
People are detecting that radiance. Kin- 
ski’s American career, which had seemed 
close to derailment after the flops of One 
from the Heart and Cat People, is skim- 
ming along smoothly. Last year she made 
three movies— Exposed in English, Moon 





phony in German—and now she is shoot- 
ing her first Hollywood comedy, Unfaith- 
fully Yours. Says the film’s director, 
Howard Zieff: “She has great instincts. 
She still hasn’t cracked the surface of all 
that beauty and talent. She’s going to bea 
big star.” Co-workers find a festival of 
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and Brigitte Bardot, Sophia Loren and 
Audrey Hepburn. According to Toback, 
Norman Mailer scanned the rushes of Ex- 
posed and declared that she had the same 
qualities as Marilyn Monroe 

This hallelujah chorus is likely to 
swell next week, when the Cannes Film 
Festival puts Kinski’s latest two films on 
display. In Peter Schamoni’s Spring Sym- 
phony, a brisk biography of the courtship 
of Robert Schumann and Clara Wieck, 
Kinski has the rare opportunity to play a 
vibrant, gifted, normal young woman in 
love with her art and her artist, and she 
accedes to the challenge handsomely 

Moon in the Gutter, the second film at 
Cannes, is something more: a delirious 
summary of all earlier Kinski heroines, 
and of just about every bedizening movie 
technique. No surprise here: the director 
is Frenchman Jean-Jacques Beineix, 
whose previous film was the scarily as- 
sured Diva. Moon in the Gutter marks a 
significant advance over Diva in coherent 
style. Here, each kaleidoscopic effect, 
each slash of color, each gliding camera 
movement serves the story of a dockwork- 
er (Gérard Depardieu) who falls under 
the spell of an enigmatic Circe (guess 
who?). Kinski’s first appearance, at the 
door of a sleazy waterfront bar, gets the 
full star treatment. There she stands, 
looking great in soft curls and soft focus, 
as the violins swell deliriously and a sultry 
breeze, blowing from inside the bar, fin- 
gers her dress. It is one of the sexiest en- 
trances since Garbo slouched into a simi- 
lar joint 53 years ago in Anna Christie. 

“The woman she plays resembles a 
star,” says Beineix. “With one look, she 
lights up Gérard’s night. She is fragile and 
yet a hunter, dominating and perhaps 
dangerous. Nastassia was perfect for the 
role. I was completely seduced by her. I 
caressed her face on my editing table. But 
I found that she requires a lot of care, love 
and work. She makes great demands— 
and woe to the director who cannot satisfy 
them. You have to be strong with Nastas- 
sia. Otherwise she will devour you.” 


he actress who elicits all this hy- 

| perbole—panther, devourer, new 
| Marilyn—is the product of a re- 
markable, almost incestuously 

close family. “To look into Nastassia, you 
must look at her parents,”’ says Actor Ar- 
mand Assante, who knows the whole 
family. “Her mother is a poet, her father 
is possessed.”’ Klaus Kinski, 56, is a sacred 
monster among movie actors, modern 
cinema’s great eccentric villain, the star of 





Werner Herzog’s Aguirre the Wrath of 


God and Nosferatu, with the haunted face 
of a Byzantine warrior-poet and a reputa- 
tion as a defiantly difficult performer 
Says his daughter: “He’s got eyes like hell 
and the sky at the same time.” But for his 
young wife Ruth Brigitte and their infant 
child 20 years ago, life with Klaus sounds 
more like hell 
“Living with him was like being on- 
| stage, every day and night, in Kafka,” re- 
| calls Brigitte, 42. “He was extremely jeal- 
| ous. It was as if he had built a private 
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WAAAY 
ANEW STAR OF | 
MOVING PICTURES 
From the top: as 
the victimized 
heroine of Tess; as 
the seductive pan- 
ther woman of Cat 
People; playing a 
high-fashion doll 
in Exposed; and 
as a mysterious 
femme fatale in 
Moon in the Gut- 
ter. “She's very 
concentrated, very 
intense," says 
Dudley Moore, her 
co-star in Unfaith- 
fully Yours. “She's 


a terrific actress." 
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religion around us: Madonna and Child.” 
Nastassia concurs: “My mother wanted to 
work in movies, and people asked her to. 
But he just wanted her to be a mother, be 
a wife, be this Venus, a planet he could 
land on at any time.” Klaus had another 
obsession: to build a ship that would never 
touch land. “Someday we'll be on the 
ocean,” Nastassia remembers him saying, 
“and play with the fish and never be de- 
pendent on anybody.” But this would-be 
Flying Dutchman left for good when Nas- 
tassia was eight and has seen her only a 
few times in the past decade. Today he 
says, “I don’t need a Bible to tell me I’m 
doing wrong a hundred million times in 
my life. But Nastassia should know I’ve 
loved her always, always, even 
before she was born.” 

With Klaus gone, Madonna 
and Child created their own 
world. “My mother and I built 
this strangely close relation- 
ship,” Nastassia says. “She’s like 
the sun coming up to me. In this 
jungle around us she protects 
me, like the lion’s mother. When 
we talk it’s total ecstasy. She’s 
the only person I know I could 
love.” Actress Jodie Foster, 20, 
knows Nastassia well, and says, 
“Strong women usually come 
from strong women. These are 
two very independent, strong 
women who are absolutely de- 
pendent emotionally on each 
other.” Even today Nastassia 
will excuse herself from a restau- 
rant table to run to a phone and 
talk with her mother. 

“I always felt Nastassia 
would become an artist,” Bri- 
gitte says. “Her father filmed 
her when she was two years old, 
| and already she was a child- 
| woman, with such sensitivity 
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out as a light romance,” Polanski says. 
“But I quickly realized that Nastassia had 
the potential to become a great actress. 
Now Nastassia is passionate about being 
in movies. Indeed, she has nothing else on 
her mind, to the point of nausea.” 

With her restless spirit, and the en- 
lightened narcissism of the star performer, 
Nastassia has set a pattern for her affairs: 
love beautifully, leave quickly. “I always 
fall in love while I’m working on a film,” 
she says. “It’s such an intense thing, being 
absorbed into the world ofa movie. It’s like 
discovering you have a fatal illness, with 
only a short time to live. So you live and 
love twice as deeply. Then you slip out of it, 
like a snakeskin, and you're cold and na- 


a a| 
were born and I was born. If we die when 
this movie is finished it won’t matter, be- 
cause this is it.” Nastassia seems unboth- 
ered that the resulting film looks like a 
Bloomingdale’s window of Terrorist Chic, 
and that the story line functions as a met- 
aphor for her dangerous need to be used 
by directors whose eccentricity over- 
whelms their artistry. Exposed is “a film 
and an experience I truly love,” she says. 
Indeed, she believed so strongly in it that 
she paid, out of her $500,000 salary, 
$75,000 to reinsert four scenes that had 
been cut. That must be a Hollywood first. 

It remains to be seen if Hollywood will 
return the favor and if her fascinating aura 
can attract the mass of moviegoers. The 
odds are against her, on three 








| and such pain in her face—pain 

not as a human would feel it, but as a flow- 
er, a rose would feel pain.” Little Nastas- 
sia danced, she posed and painted: “I 
painted faces of beautiful women with 
mirrored eyes, or fairy women with wings, 
or queens. I'd spend hours painting tiny 
flowers on the queen’s gown. | always 
painted women, never men.” And as she 
studied her art, she began working her 
charm. “All of Munich was after her,” re- 
calls Brigitte in helpless admiration. “All 
day long: ‘Is Nastassia there?’ Boys, girls, 
it doesn’t matter, they all wanted some- 
thing from her. I loved her too much to try 
to keep her.” 

What Nastassia wants, Nastassia usu- 
| ally gets. Then as now, she wanted to be 
watched, and then taken. Her first beau 
was 15, she was 14, and, she says, “He 
waited for almost a year, just watching 
me, before he dared to say hello. It was 
the most romantic love story. We were 
two children in love in our own world.” 
Soon enough, another world beckoned. At 
a party in Munich, she met Roman Po- 
lanski. He was 42; she was 15. “It started 











loves die, they hardly leave traces on me. I 
wonder why I don’t suffer.” 

Perhaps these occasional passions for 
her directors and leading men, beginning 
with the first cry of “Action!” and ending 
with the final cut, are pacts she makes for 
art, romance and commerce. Kinski acts 
on instinct—great instincts—not from 
technique. “I don’t understand acting ex- 
cept while I’m doing it,” she asserts. “And 
sometimes not even then.” Her Method is 
a kind of controlled madness. For her, 
each new film is a fairy tale she can be- 
lieve in; she is the sleeping beauty, and her 
director is the prince whose talent and 
passion will convince her of the dream’s 
reality. To cast a spell she must fall under 
his spell. Then they can become the hero 
and heroine of their own film. 

In the face of advice from her lawyer, 


| her agent and her friends not to make Ex- 
| posed, Kinski went ahead. Why? In part 


because in pitching the film to her, To- 
back played Tristan to her Isolde: “This 
movie is why we're alive. It is why you 


ARAARA 
THE FAMILY ON 


AN OUTING 
Nastassia, at age 
five, on a beach 
near Rome with 
her parents. 
Would she ever 
appear with her fa- 
ther in a movie? 
“Acting with my 
father would be 
like giving antibi- 
otics to someone 
who is sick,” she 
says. “The disease 
is the cure.” 


| ked. What worries me is that when these | 





counts. No European performer 
since Audrey Hepburn has be- 
come a blazing star of American 
movies; actresses these days have 
fewer options, fewer succulent 
roles offered them, than actors; 
and American films are ina peri- 
od of relative indifference to- | 
| ward the very notion of stardom, 
instead putting their faith in big- 
budget special effects and no- 
name sex comedies. Kinski may 
have to settle for her current sta- 
tus as a celebrity commodity, for 
whom each film is not so much a 
vehicle as an expensive commer- 
cial for some exotic fragrance. 
“Nastassia No. 1 ... Share the 
fantasy.” 

It is possible that Kinski’s 
own fantasy has little to do with 
stardom, at least of the Holly- 
wood variety. Though she will 
play Susie the Bear in the movie 
version of John Irving’s The Ho- 
tel New Hampshire, Kinski will 
continue to make European 

—_—_— films “because they are such a 
big part of me.” One project she 
may direct but not star in is a script she 
wrote called Day and Night. It is, she says, 
“like a fairy tale that shows the day and 
night of human beings. There are two 
characters: a beautiful woman about 35, 
who has never really lived, and a boy 
about eleven or twelve. They are not relat- 
ed; they are not lovers. During the day the 
woman screams at the boy and hits him, 
but at night she changes into a loving, 
nurturing person. To keep the day beast 
away, they resolve to swim out into the 
ocean at night, as far as they can, then 
wait for morning. They do, and when day 
breaks, the woman tries to drown the | 
child. He holds on to her and they both 
drown, hugging each other.” 

Which are you, Nastassia Kinski? 
The child or the woman? The day beast or 
the dream angel? The European actress 
or the Hollywood star? The high-fashion 
doll or the rag doll? The new beauty or a 
woman older than Eve? 

Who knows? The camera knows, and 
cares, — By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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Thirty-five smart people 

from New York City 
have flown down to 
| Puerto Rico on an er- 
L rand that is surpassingly 

silly but not at all foolish. 
They are filming a 30-second TV com- 
mercial intended to make every woman in 
Europe, where it will be shown, rush out 
to the corner parfumerie to buy a scent 
called O de Lancéme. To do this, their 
script says, they must make Puerto Rico 
look like the south of France. 

But why should not Puerto Rico, 
which is very beautiful, look like itself? 
Because the client is a French company, 
and the client says so, that’s why. Don’t 
argue. Lancéme is paying a boxcarful of 
money for its whim (some $9,000 a day, or 
more than $1,100 an hour, for instance, 
just for the services of Star Model Isabella 
Rossellini), and arguing costs about $50 a 
word. So Nick LaMicela, the project's art 
director, has selected a quiet country road, 
with no palm trees to spoil the illusion of 
France. Somebody has found a French 
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The camera sees 
her mother’s seren- 
ity and astonishing 
directness, her fa- 
ther’s lively energy 
and openness, and 
her own rich 

and unmistakable 
substance. 
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A Model Woman, She 
Gets $9,000 a Day 


The warm, natural beauty of Isabella Rossellini 
is an Italian variation on a Swedish theme 





waiter, but in beret, smock and scarf, and 
with rouge on his round cheeks to suggest 
a history of drinking wine for breakfast, 
he looks as French as Pierre's pig. 
Lancéme’s expensive illusion is about 
to take form. Isabella is not in view yet; 
she is taking a 20-minute, or $375, nap. 
But LaMicela is at work, as are a film di- 
rector, a cameraman, gofers, riggers and 
grips, and several black-and-white cows. 
The reason for all of this impressive activ- 
ity—the concept, as agency philosophers 
put it—is that O de Lancome is “a Satur- 
day-afternoon fragrance.” The woman 
who wears it is fresh and casual, and, al- 
though breathtakingly lovely, not obvi- 
ously paired with a lover. Such a wild 
flower, as LaMicela explains with a poet’s 
shy pride, might ride her bicycle alone 
down a country road some misty after- 
noon. She might glide round a bend, only 
to find the road blocked by a herd of cows. 
The cowherd, struck by her beauty, might 
shoo his beasts away, and she, touched by 
his courtesy, might hand him a flower 
from a bouquet she had gathered. Cut: 


| of women stampeding to the drugstore. 





cowherd. Actually he is a Puerto Rican | and the noise you hear is millions | she’s the product of an interesting life, 


Clearly, the entire fantasy depends on 
the rare beauty of the bicyclist. Doubts 
fall away as Isabella appears. The com- 
mercial is no longer silly, and Lancéme is 
getting its money’s worth ($325,000 for 35 
days a year, said to be the richest contract 
ever signed by a model). More than its 
money’s worth, since she is six months 
pregnant. But no one seems troubled by 
that; if Cheryl Tiegs and Lauren Hutton 
established a few years ago that it is fine 
for models to be 30, Isabella’s age now, 
Rossellini seems to have brushed away 
objections to pregnancy. The camera will 
simply dodge where it can. 

Rossellini pedals off, for an hour or 
more, through a dozen or so takes of the 
cow playlet. As she waits at rest for the 
camera to roll, her resemblance to her 
mother, Actress Ingrid Bergman, is pow- 
erfully clear: the wide cheekbones, the as- 
tonishing directness, the serene impres- 
sion of physical and moral strength. In 
motion, as she smiles and gives the flower 
to the cowherd, she flashes the life and 
openness that were, she says, the unforget- 
table traits of her father, Film Director 
Roberto Rossellini. These characteristics 
are not physical. It does not seem especial- 
ly important to catalogue her face, to men- 
tion that the exotic, slighty aquiline curve 
of her nose is balanced by the take-it-or- 
leave-it simplicity of her short, dark hair. 

What the skilled camera sees in Ros- 
sellini is the rich texture of a life. Two 
top fashion photographers make almost 
identical observations about her. Richard 
Avedon calls her “a joy to work with— 
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not a model wired to a Walkman.” Says 
Bruce Weber: “It’s inspiring to shoot a 
woman who really is a woman, not a teen 
in woman’s clothing. Isabella has turned 
everything around, making age, depth, 
experience, substance attractive.” 
| The children of Ingrid Bergman and 
Roberto Rossellini did not really under- 
stand the scandal that raged when their 
parents fell in love and Bergman left her 
husband, Dr. Petter Lindstrom, to live un- 
married with Rossellini and have a child, 
Roberto, by him. Isabella and her twin 
sister Ingrid were born in 1952, two years 
later, and their parents were married. But 
the scandal continued to haunt them. Says 
Isabella: “Every time Father came out 
with an unsuccessful film, the critics said 
he was old and crazy. We felt these as- 
saults, and the intrusion of the paparazzi, 
very deeply, and we became very protec- 
tive of our parents. Every time we'd see a 
long lens poking out from a bush, the 
whole gang would rush out and throw 
| stones.” Isabella still reveres her parents. 
| “Father was an incredible man, both in- 
tellectual and emotional at the same time, 
very original. Mama's strength was her 
capacity to be direct. She had terrific in- 
stincts for dealing with children.” 

Bergman and Rossellini divorced 
when the twins were five. Although In- 
grid had custody, the children moved 
eventually to Rome, where they lived 
with a nanny across the street from Ros- 
sellini’s own house. Ingrid occasionally 
spent time there, and Pia, her daughter by 
her previous marriage, moved in for three 
years. Rossellini’s three children by other 
alliances were often on hand. “Like all 
Italian children,” says Isabella, “we 
were integrated into adult life, taken to 
restaurants, to the theater, doing whatev- 
er they did.” 

The two Ingrids, mama and twin, 
nursed Isabella through an agonizing two- 
year struggle with scoliosis, which began 
when she was 13 and threatened to de- 
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ON HER BICYCLE IN PUERTO RICO 


The gift of a smile and a flower. 





form her spine permanently. She was ina | 


head-to-toe cast for much of the time, her 


| sister recalls, “and we decided that if she 


could get through scoliosis as well as she 





| Night Live. “I was something of a star,” 


like an adult is working with the others to 





) controllable.” She got good notices in her 
| one serious film, a slow-moving Italian 


did, she could get through anything.” In- | 


grid was shy and scholarly as a child (“I 
did all our homework"), and Isabella, in 
her own words “a disaster in school,”” was 


sunny and adventurous. The twins, who | 


are New York City neighbors, are still 


warm friends, and the rest of the crew of | 


siblings and half-siblings remain close. 
“Now that the adults of the family are 
dead,” says Isabella—Rossellini died sud- 
denly of a heart attack in 1977, and 
Mama Ingrid last August after a long bat- 
tle with cancer—“what makes me feel 
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SURROUNDED BY THE TV COMMERCIAL CREW 


Millions of women will stampede to the perfume store. 














keep up the family visits and ceremonies.” 

Isabella married Film Director Mar- | 
tin Scorsese in September 1979, and they 
divorced last November, after prolonged 
separations caused by his career and her 
trips to London to visit her ailing mother. 
She had met Scorsese when she inter- 
viewed him for RAI-TV, the Italian state 
television system. She worked for RAI for 
several years, interviewing such diverse 
characters as Muhammad Ali and Barbra 
Streisand and appearing on a program 
she describes as a sort of Italian Saturday 


she says, sounding a little surprised. 

he had always, as an active feminist, 
oy felt that modeling created false val- 
ues and expectations for women. 
Now, caught up in the challenges of her 
new career, Isabella has to some extent 
changed her opinion. “She works on each 
sitting as though it were an acting prob- 
lem,” says Avedon. And acting, he thinks, 
will be her next step. Possibly, but the 
words of parents hang heavy. Her father 
did not want her to become an actress, 
and her mother emphasized, perhaps too | 
much, that to act well one had to feel a 
fierce passion for the art. Says Isabella: 
“My passion has always been infinitely 





mood play called The Meadow (1982), by 
following her mother’s advice. “She said 
that since I didn’t have the tools yet, to 
keep it simple. ‘Make a blank face,’ she 
said, ‘and the music and the story will fill 
it in.” She did not understand acting 
enough to enjoy it then, she says. Now, 
like everyone else in show biz, she would 
like very much to see a good script. 

In the meantime, she is joyously en- 
thusiastic about being a new mother and a 
new wife. Her husband Jonathan Wiede- 
mann, 25, is a tall, thin, redheaded Texan 
who two years ago graduated magna cum 
laude from Harvard, where he studied vi- 
sual arts and political science. He is now 
working on a master’s degree in film mak- 
ing at N.Y.U. and supports his movie 
habit by modeling. It was on a modeling 
shoot in Mexico 2% years ago that he met 
Isabella. “After she and Marty split up, 
we became much closer,” he says. “We 
fell in love, started a family and got mar- 
ried. I guess we mixed up the order a bit.” 

The two of them live (with a dachs- 
hund they call Wiedellini) in a handsome 
old brick structure in Manhattan’s chic 
Tribeca district. They both plan to work, 
and they are not quite sure how to arrange 
this. Isabella, musing on the subject, 
pointed out that planning a pregnancy 
this year shows that “my sense of identity 
isn’t bound up with my career.” She | 
paused: “Americans tend to be like grey- 
hounds, running all the time. I enjoy be- 
ing in the race too, but suddenly I’m 
struck by the sun and decide, if I’ve got 
enough money, to do nothing for six 
months. That's very European. I don’t 
fear the loss of success." —By John Skow. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/New York 
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A Gamine Is Exiled 
To Gorky Park 


When martial law closed Poland's theaters, 
Joanna Pacula was forced into a worldwide career 


MARL 


Joanna Pacula’s friends 
among Warsaw's actors 


and directors know, of 


course, that she won't be 
back. There is a rueful 
quality to their recollec- 
tions as they describe Desdemona in Jeans 
and a sweater, a bruised angel with, as the 
speaker is likely to add, a will of granite 
They talk ofa lean, fierce beauty with 
the presence and intensity to scald the 
screen, a very young actress with the looks 
and cold nerve to strip off her clothes at 
the end of Witold Gombrowicz's stage 
drama, The Operetta, as her role required 
and finish the play stark naked. She was a 
star in Warsaw’s film and television in- 
dustry, and on the stage of the city’s 
famed Drama Theater, since her second 
year at the Academy of Theatrical Arts 
4 year and a half after she left Warsaw 
almost certainly not to return, she is still a 
force there. Gustaw Holoubek, her first 
theater coach, recalls her “incredible 
freshness. She had no complexes. She 
loved a man, for instance, and she did it 
ostentatiously. She was not prudish.” Her 


5? 


friend Actress Iwona Sloczynska says, 

Like Brigitte Bardot, she was a little bit 
of an animal. She wanted to tear away 
from her background; I was not surprised 
when she left Poland.” 

No one could have been much sur- 
prised; Joanna Pacula’s healthy ambition 
would have persuaded her at some point 
to try acting in the West. But when she did 
go into artistic exile, it was by a strange 
accident, and there was a rough irony to 
the circumstances that made it seem that 
Fate’s bony finger had pointed down at 
her from a cumulus cloud 

By the fall of 1981 she had been acting 
almost without a break since 1977. At 24 
she had made nine movies, had played 
commedia dell‘arte and Polish romantic 
stage literature for the Drama Theater, 
and had just finished taking the part of 
Desdemona in a TV production of Orhel- 
lo. She was at the top of her profession in a 
country where theater is taken seriously 

Pacula was tired, and she felt artisti- 
cally stale. She decided to take a vacation, 
and she flew to Paris to stay with friends 
Two months later she was making plans 


ARAAYL 
BETWEEN TAKES 
IN STOCKHOLM 
Batwing eyebrows 
Slavic cheekbones 
and a drop-dead 
look that can scald 
the screen: this 
fierce exile from 
Warsaw plays a 
Siberian dissident 
in the thriller 
Gorky Park, shot 
in Finland and 
Sweden 


to return when, on Dec. 13, 1981, the Pol- 
ish regime declared martial law and shut 
down the entertainment industry. “My 
theater was closed,” says Pacula, “so I de- 
cided to wait in Paris.” She called Polish- 
born Director Roman Polanski, who had 
seen her naked in the Operetta role. He 
had been impressed, he said last week 
“Not many young actresses are capable of 
doing that, but Joanna had the looks and 
the guts.” Now he invited her to see his 
Paris production of Amadeus, and got her 
a modeling job. He advised her to learn 
English and give Hollywood a try Within 
a few weeks, still without anything defi- 
nite in mind, she wandered on to the U.S 

Last summer, while she was staying 
with Polish friends in Manhattan, she 
met Photographer Denis Piel and agreed 
to pose for him. Modeling? She makes a 
face. But she liked Piel. Piel’s photos, sev- 
en full-page stunners in the February 
Vogue, caused an instantaneous clamor in 
the beauty biz. They show a tantalizing 
impishness, a mockery of glamour, and a 
drop-dead beauty that justifies the arro- 
gance: batwing eyebrows, Slavic cheek- 
bones, masses of brown hair, almond- 
shaped gray-blue eyes that expertly count 
the house. They are not shots of a manne- 
quin, to be flipped past; the face, lean and 
mean in one pose, amused in another, Is 
not a made-up blankness but the charged 
record of a formidable spirit. It is no sur- 
prise to learn that as a young lieutenant 
in Warsaw's student officer training 
corps, she was an expert in judo and fenc- 
ing. (Another photo extravaganza of Pa- 
cula is about to detonate in next month’s 
Harper's Bazaar.) 
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Pacula’s English was improving over 
the New York summer, but still, she says 
now, “it was difficult for me to use the 
simplest words.” Since she was charming 
and very pretty, and could speak fluent 
Russian and some Rumanian and 
French, her occasional flounderings with 
English merely added to the laughter at 
dinner parties. Then, in a plot turn that 
would not be believed in a movie script, 
Pacula received a phone call from an 
Englishman named Michael Apted. 

He was a film director, he said (he had 
made the much praised Coal Miner's 
Daughter), and Roman Polanski had rec- 
ommended her for a part. Could she talk? 
Yes, she wanted to say, in Russian, Polish, 
anything but English. But she agreed to 
meet Apted and Producer Howard Koch 
Jr. They planned to film the thriller Gorky 
Park. They wanted an East European ac- 
tress to play the lead, a Siberian dissident 
named Irina who becomes involved in a 
triple murder in Moscow, and then falls in 
love with Arkady, the Russian cop as- 
signed to solve the case. Could Pacula doa 

| screen test? 

Cut to Helsinki, seven months later: 
The American actor William Hurt stands 
outside a hospital building on a cold, dull 
day. He is a strange, brooding fellow, who 
talks about acting in vast, geographical 
metaphors, as if he were the commence- 
ment speaker at a drama school. But he is 

| uncannily good at his job. As he waits be- 


tween takes, he is clearly American; as the | 


camera rolls, something too subtle to catch 


happens to his face—a matter of clouding, | 


of caution—and he becomes unquestion- 
ably Russian. He is Arkady, trying to 
shake some information from the hostile 
Irina, who despises all police. They argue 
in fierce whispers, emotion escaping in 
chilly puffs of condensation; she turns 
away, he grabs her arm, she pulls free 
Now Irina—the Polish wanderer Joanna 
Pacula—walks arrogantly away from Ar- 


kady and the camera, a skinny, defiant | 
waif in ponytail and jeans. Ata distance of | 





WITH CO-STAR WILLIAM HURT IN SWEDEN 
A fiery stare tossed over her shoulder. 
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AAR 
PACULA LOOKS AMUSED IN VOGUE 
Not a face to be flipped past. 





perhaps 50 feet she turns, without stop- 
ping, and throws over her shoulder one of 
the great movie stares of all time, lashing 
the confused Arkady with suspicion, an- 
ger, and an astonishing wattage of awak- | 
ening sexual interest. | 
“Cut! Print it!” yells Director Apted, a | 
tall fellow in Moon Boots and an Everest 
anorak. Casting Pacula as the lead was a 
wild risk, Apted admits, and not simply 
because of her English, which she has 
now brought to the level of lightly accent- 
ed near fluency. The fact is that except 
for the screen test, nobody in the West 
had ever seen a frame of film she had 
made. Says Apted: “I loved the look of | 





her, the demeanor, that’s what I cast.” 

Pacula is lean and quick; there is a 
tough, tensile quality about her—not the 
invulnerability of an enchanted child, but 
the eerie confidence of the very strong. 
Polanski, in Paris, talked of her “great 
acting talent and her tremendous will,” 
and then added that “as we Poles say, ‘She 
does not pour vodka behind her collar.’ ” 
This, he explained, means not that she 
swills alcohol, but that she throws herself 
fearlessly at life 


ki, she gives a writer a big, re wdy kiss, 

and orders not vodka but tea and a huge 
chunk of chocolate cake. She talks of a 
happy, privileged childhood in Tomaszow 
Lubelski, a town of some 20,000 people 
about 200 miles southeast of Warsaw. Her 
father ran a construction business until he 
became ill some years ago. She was a track 
star as a child; at eleven she had the best 
time in Poland in the 80-meter sprint. She 
began to be interested in the stage, but the- 
ater simply did not exist in her provincial 
town. When she took a bus to Warsaw at 
the age of 17, having had no training what- 
soever and, amid a crowd of 400 appli- 
cants, qualified for one of 20 places at the 
theatrical academy, no one except her 
mother believed it. One of her audition 
pieces, she says, and here she giggles at the 
thought of her innocent 17-year-old self, 
was part of Molly Bloom’s erotic soliloquy 
from Ulysses. 

No one from Tomaszow Lubelski had 
ever done such a thing. “In Poland people 
stay in their towns; they have their houses 
their televisions, their jobs,” she says. 
“Maybe if I had fallen in love at 18, I 
could have lived that way, but I would not 
have been happy.” 

What now? She doesn’t know. Still, 
“Gorky Park is a great adventure, even if 
nothing happens after.’’ Maybe, says this 
adventurer with a laugh, she won't even 
be able to leave Finland for Stockholm, 
where the film’s final scenes are to be 
shot. Someone stole her purse and pass- 
port in New York, her temporary papers 
have expired, and the Polish embassy is 
not likely to give her another passport. 
She isn’t worried. “I am a tank,” she says, 
looking very untanklike. (The Swedes did, 
in fact, let her enter the country.) 

When the film is finished, she will go to 
New York to study dance, singing and 
American history. Really? she is asked 
“Of course. I must learn about America.” 

And Poland? Could she go back to see 
her parents, her married sister and little 
niece, her younger brother who is study- 
ing in the sports academy, her twelve- 
year-old sister in music school? 

Yes, certainly, she says. There would 
be no problem at all. But the production of 
Othello, in which she played Desdemona 
before she left, still has not been shown on 
Polish television. Do the authorities re- 
sent what she insists is not a defection? | 

She is quiet for a moment. “I know I 
could go back,” she says. Another pause. 
“There might be a problem about leaving 
again.” —By John Skow 
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or 37 years Dina Kaminskaya was a 

familiar and respected figure in Mos- 
cow’s crowded old courthouses and in 
the vast corridors of the Supreme Court 
of the Soviet Union’s Russian Republic. 
The diminutive (5 ft.) defense lawyer 
packed more energy and determination 
into preparing her cases than many an 
unwary prosecutor, complacent in the 
knowledge that in the U.S.S.R. the law 
is stacked against the defense. That 
was the prosecutors’ mistake. Kamin- 
skaya obtained acquittals in more than 
100 criminal cases. 

A legend among prisoners in the Gu- 
lag, Kaminskaya was said to have the elo- 
quence to move the most stonyhearted 
judge to render a merciful decision. Her 
scrupulous and exhaustive presentations 
earned praise even from Communist Par- 
ty-controlled jurists at the top of her pro- 
fession. In an official 1959 book entitled 
The Moscow Bar, she was acclaimed as “a 
well-known forensic orator capable of 
combining deep-felt emotionalism that 
stirs in her hearers solicitude for the fate 
of the defendant with the faculty of sober, 
logical analysis.” 

All that changed in 1967, as Ka- 
minskaya recounts in an engrossing new 
book, Final Judgment (Simon & Schuster; 
$18.95). In that year she made the fateful 
decision to represent the Soviet Union’s 


kovsky, who had been charged with orga- 
nizing a demonstration in Moscow’s Push- 
kin Square. Kaminskaya boldly pleaded 
for acquittal, partly on the ground that Bu- 
kovsky had the right to demonstrate under 
the Soviet constitution. The legal commu- 
nity was shocked that she had invoked the 
constitution—a tactic that is taboo in polit- 
ical cases. In practice, the basic civil 
rights guaranteed by the constitution have 
proved to be mere window dressing in a 
totalitarian society. 

Kaminskaya continued to represent 
dissidents during the next decade, thus 
falling deeper into official disfavor. Nei- 
ther her logic nor her famed oratory 
proved sufficient to win an acquittal in a 
single political case. After being harassed 
by the Soviet secret police, Kaminskaya 
and her husband Konstantin Simis, also a 
lawyer, were summarily ordered to leave 
the U.S.S.R. in 1977. 

The couple settled in Arlington, Va., 
where Kaminskaya wrote Final Judg- 
ment. It is the first major insider’s account 
| of the Soviet criminal-justice system. 
Most revealing—and surprising—are her 
descriptions of how justice often prevails 
in criminal cases, in spite of a judiciary 
that is lacking in independence. 





Kaminskaya’s most significant crimi- 
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most outspoken dissident, Vladimir Bu- | 
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Verdict on Soviet Justice 


An exiled defense lawyer publishes the first major insider's view 


nal case is both a lesson in unfamiliar So- 
viet legal procedure and a riveting mys- 
tery thriller. In 1967 the parents of a 
16-year-old boy, Sasha, engaged her to 
represent him in a sensational case. Sasha 
and his pal Alik had been charged with 
the rape and murder of their classmate 
Marina in a village outside Moscow. Dur- 
ing six months of pretrial detention the 
boys had confessed, then recanted. The 
prosecution’s star witness was an old 
woman who claimed to have heard Mari- 





Kaminskaya at home: eloquence and logic 





Acting like a free person in a free country. 


na cry out as the three youngsters passed 
under her window: “Alik! Leave me 
alone! Sasha, let go!” The case against the 
boys had been prepared by an ambitious 
senior investigator from the procuracy, 
the Soviet equivalent of the prosecutor's 
office. 

Kaminskaya’s first meeting with Sa- 
sha convinced her that he and Alik were 
innocent. She quickly discovered the rea- 
sons they had confessed. Among them: 
Sasha had been put into a cell with a hor- 
ribly scarred adult inmate who told him 
that if he did not confess he would be sent 
to a notorious prison where guards and 
convicts alike would beat him up. Alik 
had been given a similar cell mate. 

Kaminskaya found that in addition 
the investigator had fabricated evidence. 
Visiting the scene of the crime, she discov- 
ered that the boys could not have attacked 
Marina where the investigator said they 
did. The site, near a pond, had been 
awash in mud on the day of the murder, 
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but the boys had been seen clean and dry 
shortly after they had allegedly commit- 
ted the crime. 

During the boys’ six-week trial, Ka- 
minskaya’s new evidence impressed the 
court, which referred the case for further 
investigation. Still, the court at the second 
trial pronounced Sasha and Alik guilty 
(there are no juries in the Soviet Union). 
Undeterred, Kaminskaya and Alik’s ad- 
vocate both appealed; once again the case 
was referred for investigation. A third 
trial ensued, this time before the Supreme | 
Court of the Russian Republic. The evi- | 
dence that the boys were innocent was 
overwhelming. Among other things, the 
defense established that the old woman 
who claimed to have heard Marina cry 
out was deaf; she had also been at work, 
not listening at her window, on the day of 
the murder. Evidence was introduced that 
witnesses had been suborned. The judge 
visited the scene of the crime to satisfy 
himself that the boys could not have com- | 
mitted it. The verdict: not guilty. 

Sitting in the living room of her mod- 
est two-story house in Arlington, Kamin- 
skaya widens her piercing blue eyes at the 
memory of her victory in the courtroom 
14 years ago. The 63-year-old advocate 
brought to America a treasured photo of 
Sasha, grown up, that is touchingly in- 
scribed to her. But she has other, tragic 
memories of the dissidents she could not 
save from injustice: Yuri Galanskov, who 
died of mistreatment in the Gulag; Ilya 
Gabay, who killed himself in despair; An- 
atoli Marchenko, who was sent back to 
the camps for ten years after three terms | 
of imprisonment and exile. 

She has no regrets that she defended 
such clients, even though her career was 
destroyed and she was forced into exile. “I | 
did it out of moral conviction and a simple 
sense of professional duty,” she says. “Ba- 
sically, I attempted to act as if I were a 
free person in a free country.” In the Sovi- 
et Union, that attempt is itself a formida- 
ble achievement. —By Patricia Blake 


Failing Marks 


Ts the legal system working? 








44 here is far too much law for those 

who can afford it and far too little 
for those who cannot.” That trenchant, if fa- 
miliar, complaint was voiced last week by 
Harvard President Derek Bok, in his annual 
report to the university’s board of overseers. 
During his twelve years in office, Bok has 
often employed the report as a forum for 
speaking out on broad social issues (among 
previous topics: the need for professional 


| education in the field of public sevice, the re- 


lationship between the university and gov- 
ernment). This year’s installment, one of his 
most challenging yet, is a sweeping indict- 
ment of the legal profession in America. 
Writes Bok: “The blunt, inexcusable fact is 
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Harvard's Bok: a challenging social forum 
Too much cost, complication and crowding. 


that this nation, which prides itself on effi- 
ciency and justice, has developed a legal sys- 
tem that is the most expensive in the world, 
yet cannot manage to protect the rights of 
most of its citizens.” 

A lawyer and former professor and 
dean at Harvard Law School, Bok, 53, criti- 
cizes the U.S. legal system for being too com- 
plicated and overcrowded with lawyers, 
and for failing to be accessible to the poor 
and disadvantaged as well as the middle 
class. He also maintains that the profession 
attracts too many of the best college stu- 
dents at the expense of such other fields as 
engineering, business and teaching. The re- 
sult, he argues, is “a massive diversion of ex- 
ceptional talent into pursuits that often add 
little to the growth of the economy, the pur- 
suit of culture or the enhancement of the hu- 
man spirit.” 

Bok lays much of the blame on the poli- 
cies and curriculums of the nation’s law 
schools. By emphasizing conflict instead of 
“the gentler arts of reconciliation and ac- 
commodation,” he charges, legal educators 
teach their pupils to think in terms of the in- 
terests of individual clients rather than the 
whole of society. For help in better under- 
standing and improving the system, Bok 
urges law professors to make greater use of 
the “steadily more refined” analytical tech- 
niques of the social sciences. 

Although most of Bok’s points are not 
new, they are all the more forceful because 
of his position and the occasion he chose 
for airing them. Maurice Rosenberg, pro- 
fessor of procedural law at Columbia Uni- 
versity and a former official in the Carter 
Administration, suggests that the increase 
in litigation and in the complexity of the 
law is due partly to greater public aware- 
ness of rights and a willingness to try them 
| out in court. “That,” says Rosenberg, “is 
certainly preferable to having them tested 
in the streets.” Rosenberg agrees with Bok, 
however, that “law schools should do more 
to sensitize students to other possibilities 
besides fighting in an adversary frame.” 
Bok will no doubt be even more heartened 
by the reaction of colleagues like Laurence 


“if anything, an understatement.” | 





Tribe, professor of constitutional law at | 
Harvard. Bok’s criticisms, says Tribe, are | 
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Birds May Do It, Bees May Do It 


A group of scientists consider whether animals really think 


Tex: humans are understandably 
loath to relinquish their monopoly on 
intelligence, observers have long believed 
that a good case can be made for the ani- 
mal mind. At a weekend symposium at 
the National Zoo in Washington, D.C., a 
group of scientists put their brains togeth- 
er to decide whether or not animals think. 
Their conclusion: an unequivocal maybe. 

The central problem in arriving at an 
answer is how to measure intelligence. 
Homo sapiens has a hard time devising 
IQ tests for its own species, much less try- 
ing to assess the brains of others. One 
trap: interpreting animal behavior in hu- 
man terms. Notes Theodore Reed, former 
director of the National Zoo: “The public 
perception of animal intelligence abounds 
with anthropomorphic fantasies.” 

One of the most widely held miscon- 
ceptions, for example, is that dolphins 
have an authentic language. The mam- 
mals do exchange clicks and whistles in 
isolated laboratory tanks. But Sheri Lynn 
Gish, a Smithsonian research associate, 
points out that although the calls made by 
dolphins in captivity show definite pat- 
terns, it is not known if the patterns con- 
stitute a language. Moreover, says Gish, 
dolphins have not been studied in the 
open sea, where they may really commu- 
nicate by nudges and scrapes. 


nimal Behaviorist Benjamin Beck of 

the University of Illinois at Chicago 
calls attention to still another human de- 
lusion, the species bias. Says he jokingly: 
“On tests for giraffes, where intelligence 
might be equated with neck length, hu- 
mans test out below horses and ostriches.” 

Despite the difficulties, scientists have 
been trying to devise ways of evaluating 
animal intelligence. So far, none of 
them works perfectly. One theory holds 
that the bigger the brain size in propor- 
tion to the body and the more creased 
the cerebrum portion, the brighter the 
animal. But, notes Beck, “the human 
cerebral cortex occupies no greater a pro- 
portion in the human brain than in any 


| other primate.” 


Current research has focused on the 
use of tools by animals as a signal of intel- 
ligence. Chimpanzees, for example, get at 
termites by jabbing their nests with twigs. 
The assassin bug of South America, also a 
termite fancier, approaches its prey by 
gluing nest material on its back to serve as 
camouflage. But, says Beck, the bug’s be- 
havior is probably “innate or genetically 
prewired.” Another scientific index is 
the ability of animals to transmit informa- 
tion through so-called language behavior. 
Bees, foraging for pollen, return to the 
hive and perform an intricate figure-eight 


dance to map the route for other bees. Bi- 
ologist James Gould of Princeton Univer- 
sity says, however, that the dance is in the 
bees’ genes, not their minds. 

Nevertheless, there are examples of 


cess information and make judgments. 
Gould points out that honey bees, fed 
sugar water that is gradually moved 
away from the hive, anticipate where 
the food will be placed. Seagulls break 
open shellfish by dropping them on hard 
surfaces, flying low when their target is 
small. At the Yerkes Regional Primate 
| Research Center in Atlanta, chimpanzees 
have been conditioned to communicate 
through symbols and are able to distin- 
guish between signs that mean food and 
those that refer to nonedible items. Says 
Duane Rumbaugh: “Apes have the ca- 
pacity to use symbols that represent 
things not present in time and space— 
the essence of semantics, in human par- 
| lance.” The chimps also have demon- 
strated self-awareness. One, while watch- 
ing itself on a television monitor, di- 
rected a flashlight beam into its mouth, 
apparently curious about what its throat 
looked like. 

Still, no animal species is likely to 
prove more intelligent than Homo sapi- 
ens. However, as Psychologist Colin Beer 
of Rutgers University puts it, “Human in- 
telligence has made us dominant, but has 
also brought us great suffering. The bal- 
ance sheet of the costs and benefits of in- 
telligence has yet to be tallied.” a 











But the assassin bug’s use of tools is innate. 
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Economy & Business 


Wall Street’s Spring Rally 


| The Dow flirts with 1200 as the bulls continue to stampede 


all Street last week again let the 
| good times roll. Whenever in- 
| vestors begin wondering wheth- 


er the eight-month-long rally might final- 
ly be ending, the stock market seems to 
take off on a new record-breaking binge. 
Last week the Dow Jones average of 30 
leading stocks flirted for the first time 
with the 1200 level. Said Frank Quintana, 
a Merrill Lynch floor trader who was 
hoarse from shouting buy and sell orders | 
at the New York Stock Exchange: “The 
euphoria just keeps building and building. 
I can’t remember a mood like this since 
, August.” 
By week’s end the Dow Jones average 
had reached new highs in six out of its 
previous eight sessions. The Dow, which 
ended the week at a record 1196.30, has 
surged 419.38 points since Aug. 12 (see 
chart). | 
The spring rally has followed a three- 
week lull that led many analysts to sus- 
pect that a long-expected “market correc- 
tion,” or sharp drop, might be coming. 
Wall Street, however, has weathered a 
number of such pauses since last summer, 
and each time stocks have gone higher 
again. Says Robert Farrell, chief market 
analyst for Merrill Lynch: “Since August 
the pattern of this bull market has been 
four to five weeks of advance followed by 
two to four weeks of consolidation. There | 
have been four advancing periods and 
four consolidations.” 
Money flowing into Individual Re- 
tirement Accounts (IRAs) is giving a hefty 
boost to the latest boom. Consumers 
poured at least $10 billion into the tax-de- 
ductible instruments between Jan. 1 and | 
the April 15 deadline for filing 1982 tax 
returns. “Our iRA volume has been tre- 
mendous,” says a Los Angeles fund man- 
ager. “It's coming from small investors, 
and they are providing additional muscle 
for the market.” Notes Edward Yardeni, 
chief economist for Prudential-Bache Se- 
curities: “There’s a tidal wave of money 
coming in through IRAs.” 
People can put their IRAs into a wide 
| range of investments, including bank ac- 
counts, insurance annuities or credit 
union plans, but many have been attract- 
ed by the bull market and gone to Wall 
| Street. At the Boston-based Fidelity 
Group, for example, consumers put two- 
thirds of the 35,000 new accounts that ar- 
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rived during the week of April 15 into 
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dle, market manager for group retirement "82 "83 
| plans: “The money just keeps rushing in.” weekly 
Small investors seem particularly at- | 
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tracted to the market at present. Millions 
of them stopped putting money into 
stocks during the long bear market of the 
1970s, but now they are back. Many have 
simply been taking funds directly out of 
savings or checking accounts and putting 
it into stocks. Monthly sales of stock funds 
have been averaging $1.8 billion this year, 
according to the Investment Company 
Institute. That is three times the level of 
1982. Says Monte Gordon, research direc- 
tor for Dreyfus Corp.: “The infiux of cash 
has been nothing short of an explosion.” 
Gordon notes that IRA money has been 
rolling into his company’s stock funds five 
times as quickly as into its once fast-grow- 
ing money-market funds. Adds he: “If 
that doesn’t show the direction investors 
are taking, nothing does.” 


T he big guys have been moving into 


Shares of oil companies, automakers, re- 
tailers and financial institutions have all 
been among the leaders at different times. 
Market analysts have also been encour- 
aged by the rally’s blue-chip quality. The 
list of big winners includes companies like 
IBM (up 88% since August), General Mo- 
tors (up 64%) and Chrysler (up 256%). 

The investment pace has been so hec- 
tic that some observers are beginning to 
detect dangerous signs of panic buying. 
“All those people who had been waiting 
for a correction have now thrown in the 
towel,” asserts Michael Lipper, president 
of Lipper Analytical Services, a leading 
Wall Street advisory firm. “That’s why 
they’re now buying blue chips. They’re 
simply not taking the time to look for 
good, small companies.” 

Still, not everyone is eager to leap 
into stocks. Some investors continue to 
hang back out of fear that the economy 
will prove weaker than experts now pre- 
dict. Says David Jones, senior vice presi- 
dent of the brokerage firm of Aubrey G. 
Lanston: “This is a case where the mar- 
ket is only reading the good news it wants 
to hear.” The bad news that Jones sees is 


the runaway federal deficit, which might 
range up to $200 billion in the coming fis- 
cal year. High deficit spending could lead 
to heavier federal borrowing that would 
drive interest rates back up again. 

A few individual investors are also 
having second thoughts. Early last year, 
Stanley Reed, 33, a Brooklyn landlord, in- 
vested more than $5,000 in stocks. Reed 
had planned to borrow and plunge further 
into the market, but now he no longer 



















wait instead for the market to fall and 











stocks. Says he: “I’m holding out for a cor- 
rection, but there’s no question (nat I will 
switch once it comes, because I’m expect- 
ing another bull run after that.” 

The latest rise has persuaded some an- 




















stocks too. According to a Merrill 

Lynch survey of 112 firms, manag- 
ers of major money pools pumped $11 bil- 
lion into the market from December 
through March in addition to switching 
another $5 billion from bonds into stocks. 
Last week the number of trades in blocks 
of 10,000 or more shares reached a robust 
11,378 on the New York Stock Exchange, 
another strong sign of institutional inter- 
est. Says Thomas Czech, research director 
for Blunt Ellis & Loewi, a Milwaukee- 
based brokerage firm: “All of a sudden ev- 
erybody’s afraid not to be buying stock.” 

The economy, to be sure, has finally 
been providing some encouragement to 
investors. The Commerce Department re- 
ported last week that the gross national 
product grew at an annual rate of 3.1% 
during the first quarter, the sharpest in- 
crease in two years. While the gain was 
less than the 4% Government economists 
had predicted earlier, it still indicated 
that the recovery was on track. 

Other reports out last week also 
showed that the economy was moving to- 
ward a steadier course. The Commerce 
Department announced that consumer 
prices in March rose .1%, an annual com- 
pounded rate of just 1.6%, while personal 
income increased .6% in the same month, 
the largest gain since November. Indica- 
tions that corporate profits are begin- 
ning to pick up buoyed investor confi- 
dence (see box). 

Perhaps the most encouraging sign of 
all has been the continued evidence that 
interest rates are unlikely to bounce up 
again any time soon. Some economists 
had feared that the price of borrowing 
money would jump once recovery started, 
but so far this has not happened. The 
prime rate, which stood at 144% last Au- 
gust, has been 104% since late February. 
Wall Street was particularly heartened 
last month by Federal Reserve Chairman 
Paul Volcker’s statement that he expects 
interest rates to keep falling. Says Steven 
Einhorn, chief portfolio strategist for the 
investment banking firm of Goldman 
Sachs: “Volcker’s remark gave an impor- 
tant boost to the latest stock surge.” 

The spring rally has made winners 
out of an unusually wide range of stocks. 


have already been snapped up. Says Pru- 
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Bottom Lines Are Looking Up 
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T he long dry spell for U.S. business appears to be coming to an end. A number 
of major companies last week reported healthy increases in profits for the first 
quarter compared with results for the same period last year. A star performer was 
General Motors, which earned $653 million as sales rose 14% from a year ago. 
Chrysler also did well, earning $172 million, an increase of 15% on sales of $3.1 
billion from January through March. It was Chrysler's largest quarterly profit 
ever. 

Overall, though, the earnings picture in the first quarter was one of lights and 
shadows, of a recovery not quite fully developed. IBM’s earnings rose 24%, to 
$976 million, but the world’s largest computer maker did better than its smaller 
brothers. Control Data’s profits fell 12.5%, Honeywell’s were off 60%, and Texas 
Instruments’ dropped to $7 million from $28 million. 

General Electric’s profits rose 13% on a total sales gain of 1%, mainly due to 
cost cutting as well as improved sales in consumer products. RCA’s earnings, un- 
usually high during the first quarter of 1982 because of a one-time sale of assets 
and tax benefits, were down 47% this year, but profits for the company’s C.I.T. 
Financial and NBC subsidiaries moved ahead. 

Basic industries generally have yet to feel the recovery. Republic Steel lost 
$35 million in the first quarter, almost twice as much as last year. Armco lost 
$128 million. Dow Chemical’s profits declined from $154 million last year to $69 
million this year. Dow President Paul F. Oreffice explained that his industry 
“traditionally lags a general economic turnaround by a few months.” The big do- 
mestic oil companies, beset by falling prices, should show a 20% profit drop on 
average. 

The biggest celebrations after earnings reports were announced occurred on 
Wall Street. The bull market has pushed up trading volume and the level of bro- 
ker commissions. Paine Webber's earnings rose 525%, to $23 million; E.F. Hut- 
ton’s increased more than twelvefold; First Boston’s jumped 81%. After more 
than two years of mostly terrible corporate profits, last week’s earnings results 
signaled that the worst of the recession is over. 
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wants to take the chance. He intends to 


then transfer some additional savings into 


alysts that the best of times may now be 
over. They argue that the biggest bargains 


dential-Bache’s Yardeni: “So far this mar- 
ket has made everyone look like a genius, 
but from here on in it is going to be tougher 
to pick winners.” —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Adam Zagorin/New York and Don 
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Scrambling for New Customers 





he American financial revolution 

gathers force. In the past month, Pru- 
dential Insurance arranged to buy a 
small Georgia bank; Merrill Lynch said 
it has agreed to acquire a savings and 
loan; Shearson/American Express said it 
would like to follow suit; and Citibank 
went into the brokerage business to sell 
stocks and bonds. 

The barriers of tradition and regula- 
tion that used to separate different parts 
of the financial-services industry are rap- 
idly being battered down. Today half a 
dozen giant companies are vying to be- 
come the leading one-stop financial shop- 
ping center. Smaller banks and regional 
brokerage firms are struggling to keep 
customers from defecting to national 
firms by stressing personal service and lo- 
cal connections. Some, like the American 
State Bank of Rapid City, S. Dak., which 
is being acquired by New York's Citi- 
bank, decided that it is easier and more 
profitable to sell out. 

The changing face of finance will have 
a major impact on the way Americans 
save money and how much interest they 
earn. Consumers can expect to get better 
rates on the money they deposit, as large 
firms compete fiercely for business by of- 
fering the best deals possible. Customers 
will find attractive new services such as 
all-in-one accounts that lump together 
checking, money-market deposits, credit 
cards and stock transactions into a single 
financial pot. But consumers must be pre- 
pared to pay annual fees of up to $100 for 
the new accounts, and personal treatment 
may become a thing of the past as finan- 
cial institutions automate services previ- 
ously done by a teller or a clerk. 

So far the race to find new customers 
and add more profitable services is going 
to the quick and the smart. Two years ago, 
Bank of America decided that the bank 





could buy a brokerage house without vio- 
L_. Sil | 


Financial services are growing but bank tellers are vanishing 


lating federal rules if it did not give cus- 
tomers investment advice or underwrite 
corporate securities offerings. Bank of 
America then decided to buy Charles 
Schwab & Co., the largest U.S. discount 
brokerage firm, which provides neither 
service. Other stockbrokers squawked, 
but the Federal Reserve approved the 
deal. Schwab is now producing nearly 
$400,000 a day in commissions for Bank 
of America, and 600 other financial insti- 
tutions have since gone into the discount 
brokerage business. 


pan the most aggressive firm in the 
new world of finance is Merrill 
Lynch. It was one of the first brokerage 
houses to offer money-market funds and 
now has more cash on deposit in those ac- 
counts ($38 billion) than Bank of Ameri- 
ca, the largest U.S. bank, has in domestic 
passbook and checking accounts. Since 
1977, when Merrill Lynch devised its 
Cash Management Account (annual fee: 
$50), which lumps together all of an inves- 
tor’s holdings, the firm’s 9,000 salesmen 
have signed up 900,000 customers. 

Competitors are having a hard time 
catching up with Merrill Lynch. Shear- 
son/ American Express has attracted only 
25,000 customers for its version of the 
money-management account (annual fee: 
$100), which includes use of an American 
Express Gold Card. Says Chairman San- 
ford Weill: “I think it’s the best account of 
its type, but there are 500,000 customers 
who have not followed me.” 

Competition is particularly fierce be- 
cause nearly all the financial supermar- 
kets are going after the same customers: 
the 6 million U.S. households with in- 
comes of $50,000 a year or more. Ameri- 
can Express calls this group “the harried 
leisure class.” These are dual-income fam- 
ilies that earn plenty of money, but have 
little time to manage it. Last year that 











group socked away $128 billion in savings 
deposits and put an additional $69 billion 
into money-market and mutual funds. 

After market studies showed consum- 
ers would be willing to pay higher fees for 
fast and simple bank transactions, Citi- 
bank created different levels of service, 
depending on the bank balance. For in- 
stance, a customer with $25,000 on depos- 
it is guaranteed an express teller line with 
no more than a two-minute wait; $10,000 | 
yields a slower teller line with a five-min- 
ute limit. The bank is now testing a pro- 
gram where customers with less than 
$5,000 in their accounts cannot see a teller 
to make deposits and withdrawals. In- 
stead, they will have to queue up at an 
electronic banking machine. Some cus- 
tomers have been complaining, and New 
York’s Chemical Bank has begun adver- 
tising, “Our tellers love customers.” 

Among the giant firms fighting it out 
in financial services, only Sears, Roebuck 
has directly targeted the mass market. 
The company is looking to married home- 
owners between the ages of 25 and 44 with 
an average income of $30,000. “We decid- 
ed to stick with our traditional strength 
and go after Middle America,” says 
Charles Moran, Sears vice president of 
corporate planning. Those are the kind of 
people who already shop in Sears, wan- 
dering past the 16 highly successful Fi- 
nancial Network Centers that have al- 
ready been established. The outlets sell 
securities through Dean Witter, Sears’ 
brokerage subsidiary, insurance with the 
Allstate label and real estate through an- 
other subsidiary, Coldwell Banker. 

Several years will probably pass be- 
fore the leader in the financial sweep- 
stakes emerges. At the high end of the 
market, the size and savvy of Merrill 
Lynch make it a good bet. And since 
Sears faces less competition for middle- 
class investors, it also looks like a strong 
contender. The American consumer, 
though, may turn out to be the real 
winner. —By Alexander L. Taylor til. 
Reported by Dick Thompson/San Francisco and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Ramada Renaissance. 
You deserve it. You can afford it. 





Ramada Renaissance Hotel /Atlanta Airport 


A Ramada Renaissance Hotel. Magnificent to look at. Even more magnificent to 
stay at. Stay amid the quiet elegance of fine furnishings. Enjoy being pampered with 
lavish personal service. 

Doormen, concierges, and room service (often available 24 hours) make every as- 
pect of your visit w ith us effortless. And food is readily av ailable whether your needs 
are for the casual or the fine since every Renaissance contains both informal dining 
and at least one gourmet restaurant. : 

And Renaissance has another feature you'll enjoy. It’s affordable. 

Ramada has intentionally priced ev ery one of its Renaissance hotels noticeably 
lower than comparable luxury class hotels. 

You deserve all that a Ramada Renaissance offers. Now Ramada assures you that 
you can afford it. : 





800-228-2828 


IN ATLANTA, ATLANTIC CITY, CHICAGO, DENVER, DOHA (QATAR), 
HAMBURG, LONDON, TORONTO, WASHINGTON, D.C., AND MORE TO COME. 








Follow American Express to 
Americas finest hotels. 


You can count on American 
Express to discover America's 
finest hotels. And you can rest 
assured that these one-of-a-kind 
luxury establishments know 
what you expect. You expect 
first-class service. The kind of 
first-class service that offers you 
the American Express Good 
Night Services such as Assured 
Reservations; CARDeposit™ 
and personal check cashing. 





Enjoy the awesome beauty 
of Yosemite National Park any 
season of the year. In spring 

or summer, there's hiking and 
mountain climbing. And down- 
hill and cross-country skiing 

in the winter months, plus 

ice skating. Stay at the his- 
toric Ahwahnee Hotel, rustic 
Yosemite Lodge or cozy Curry 
Village cabins. 

Yosemite Park and Curry Com- 
pany, Yosemite National Park, 





offers old-world 
elegance on four acres of im- 
peccably manicured grounds 
in Hawthorne, Calif. There are 
spacious guest rooms and suites 
and banquet facilities for up to 
700. All conveniently located 





only minutes from Los Angeles 
International Airport, the Forum 
and Hollywood Park. 
Cockatoo Inn, 4334 West 
Imperial Highway, Hawthorne, 
CA 90250. 
Nationwide: (800) 421-5900, 
CA: (800) 262-1314. 
Authentic Southwestern 
charm surrounds you at the 


Fiesta Inn, Tempe's full resort 
hotel catering to business execu- 
tives. There are ten meeting 
rooms—plus tennis, swimming 
and a complete health club. And 
outstanding dining at Dale 
Anderson's celebrated “The 
Other Place” restaurant. Only 
eight minutes from the Phoenix 
Sky Harbor Airport. Fiesta Inn, 
2100 So. Priest Drive, Tempe, 





tains, Tamarron Resort sits on 
600 acres near historic Durango. 
A 4-star luxury resort, it has 
deluxe condominium suites, con- 
ference facilities and elegant 
dining. In winter, there's skiing 
at world-famous Purgatory. And 
in summer, picture-perfect golf- 
ing and horseback riding days. 
Tamarron Resort, P.O. Drawer 
3131, Highway 550 North, Dur- 
ango, CO 81301, (800) 525-5420. 







The Concourse 
Hotel towers 
above 


Madison, | 

the Uni- : ry 
versity of 

Wisconsin =, ‘ 


and Lake . — 
Mendota. It offers 14 stories of 
comfortable rooms and suites, 
an indoor swimming pool and 
17,500 square feet of convention, 
meeting and private dining space. 
The Concourse Hotel, One West 
Dayton Street, Madison, WI 
53703. WI: (800) 362-8270, in 
U.S.: (800) 356-8293. 

A secluded beach with palm 
trees and acres of beautiful 
scenery await you at 










Kona 4S VS 
Village Lé A bs oe. j 
Resort, a’ 2—== historic 
village on the =~ island of 


Hawaii. You'll find 95 comfort- 
able thatched “hales;’ sailing, 
tennis and a traditional Hawai- 
ian luau every Friday. Ideal for 
family vacations or romantic 
getaways. 

Kona Village Resort, P.O. Box 
1299, Kaupulehu-Kona, HI 96740, 
(808) 367-5290. 

If you don’t have the American 
Express” Card, pick up an appli- 
cation in your hotel room or 
lobby. Or call (800) 528-8000. 
From Hawaii and Alaska, 

(800) 528-3680. 






© American Express Company, 1983. 


The American Express Card. Don't leave home without it: 





The OX-10. 
No ad can do it justice. 


There’s an awful lot of computer hype these days. And we 
think it’s time for a little old-fashioned honesty 

So we're going to give you a few solid reasons why — evenif 
you look at nothing else — you should go to your dealer and 
take a close look at the new Epson QX-10. 
Anybody can use it. 
What makes the QX-10 the most remarkably usable computer 
to date is a unique software system called VALDOCS, cou- 
pled with a new keyboard design called HASCI. VALDOCS 
reduces the time it takes to master the QX-10 from hours to 
minutes by displaying exactly what your options are, while 
the straightforward, detachable HASCI keyboard places all 
the most-used functions right in front of you, grouped logic- 
ally and labeled in plain English 
You may never buy software again. 
VALDOCS may be all the software you'll ever need. Right out 
of the box it’s a sophisticated word processor; an information 
indexer for easy access to files; an electronic mail system; acalcula- 





tor; anappointment book and notepad; and a high resolution busi- 
1ess graph drawing system 

i little price tag. 

Mere words are not enough. To fully appreciate the powers of 
this machine, you must experience it for yourself. So visit 
your dealer and see what it can do, And if that doesn’t sell 
you, the comfortable price 
tag will. It sells for under 
$3000. And that’s no hype. 


EPSON 


EPSON AMERICA, INC. 


COMPUTER PRODUCTS DIVISION 





Call (800) 421-5426 for the Epson dealer in your area. 





FOR ALL THOSE BOTTLES SHE GAVE YOU. 





Don’t forget, May 8 is Mother's Day. 
To send a gift of Baileys anywhere in the U.S., call 800-528-6148. 
In Arizona, call 957-4923. Void where prohibited. 


GIVE BAILEYS. THE TASTE OF MAGIC. 
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'Belabored 


A Littony of woes 


itton Industries (1982 sales: $4.9 bil- 

lion) now has the dubious honor of 
succeeding J.P. Stevens, the textile firm, 
as organized labor’s favorite target. Last 
week representatives of six unions told a 
meeting of the House Subcommittee on 
Labor-Management Relations that the 
giant high-tech conglomerate and defense 
contractor had repeatedly thwarted their 
| efforts to organize workers. They claimed 
| that the company closed plants before 

unions could get in, refused to negotiate 
| contracts after employees had voted for a 
union, and even booted out organized la- 
bor once it had won the right to represent 
workers. 

William Bywater, president of the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Workers, 
told the subcommittee that at Litton’s 
Triad-Utrad division in Huntington, Ind., 
the company had squelched five organiz- 
ing campaigns by four different unions 
between 1964 and 1982. During an orga- 
nizing drive in 1980, charged Bywater, 
Litton once again started a “massive cam- 
paign of fear and intimidation” to stop 
workers from supporting the union. 

Craig Darby, chief steward for Local 
1180 of the United Electrical Workers, 
charged, “It has been open season on 
workers who support the union” since or- 
ganizing efforts began in 1978 at Litton’s 
transplanted (from Minneapolis) micro- 
wave-oven plant in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
After workers voted in the union, Darby 
charged, Litton canceled a February pay 
raise, took away a dozen paid sick days 
and began a harsh new absentee policy 
that led to dozens of firings. “I don’t un- 
derstand,” said Darby, “why a Litton can 
just laugh at the law.” 

Other officials claimed that the com- 
pany would fire workers sympathetic to 
unions, then rehire them much later with 
back wages and promise to take no fur- 
ther action when unfair labor charges 
were pressed before the National Labor 
Relations Board. During the process, 
which can take months or years, any ef- 
fective organizing effort was demoralized 
and derailed. 

Litton insists that it is not anti-union 
or systematically trying to keep unions 
out of its plants. One-fifth of the firm’s 
65,000 workers in the U.S. are members of 
more than two dozen different labor orga- 
nizations. Said Mathias Diederich, Lit- 
ton’s director of industrial relations: 
“There were no mass firings, and there 
has never been a case where it has been 
determined that a plant has been closed 
due to union activity.” 

The major union demand last week 
was that Litton be treated as a single em- 
ployer, rather than a series of indepen- 
dent companies, in terms of labor-law 
violations. Such action could have wide- 
ranging implications for American con- 
glomerates. Says Charles Craypo, a Cor- 
nell professor who has studied Litton’s 























Demonstrators protesting in Washington 
The firm has become labor's favorite target. 





union relations: “Conglomerate structure 
gives the employer an institutional advan- 
tage over unions that can be exercised ef- 
fectively.” If Litton is ruled a single 
employer, the whole company, under pro- 
posed legislation, could be listed as a re- 
peat violator of labor laws and lose all its 
Government contracts. Last year Litton 
Industries was awarded defense contracts 
worth $1.3 billion. a 


Newest Apple 


Computers go to college 





he computer industry has for months 

been anxiously searching for news 
concerning Apple Computer’s newest 
product: a moderately priced version of 
the Lisa computer that the company un- 
veiled in January. Last week the first 
word of the new machine, which has al- 
ready been dubbed the MacIntosh, was 
revealed by an unexpected source: Drexel 
University in Philadelphia. The universi- 
ty said that it will be buying about 3,000 of 
the new Apple computers. Next fall 
Drexel will require each of its 1,650 in- 
coming freshmen to buy one of the ma- 
chines, which it will sell for $1,000 apiece. 

The Drexel announcement lifted 
some of the secrecy surrounding the next 
Apple to come out of the barrel. The ma- 
chine, which Drexel has nicknamed “Ap- 
ple D.U.,” will reportedly weigh only 
about 24 Ibs. and be as portable as a 
small TV. Yet it will be able to store more 
than 64,000 bytes of memory and will 
have many of the advanced features of 
the much more expensive Lisa (price: 
$10,000). One of the attributes that led 
Drexel to choose the new Apple was its 
ease of use. The MacIntosh is not expect- 
ed to be unveiled until late this year, and 
the nonstudent price is likely to be closer 
to $2,000. a 
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Sotheby's loses a diamond 





he rare pink diamond set for auction 

last week in Sotheby’s New York City 
gallery was, like the venerable institution, 
one of a kind. Appraisers at the 239-year- 
old auction house had estimated the value 
of the nearly flawless 9.58-carat gem at 
more than half a million dollars. But the 
day before the diamond was due to be 
auctioned, Sotheby’s officials had a prob- 
lem: the stone was missing. 

Police and FBI officials were as mysti- 
fied as the management of Sotheby's. The 
gem, known as Lot 296 and owned by a 
consortium of Japanese businessmen, had 
been protected by armed security guards 
and videocameras that snapped pictures | 
every ten seconds. Nonetheless, when a 
customer asked to examine Lot 296 more 
closely, a startled Sotheby's clerk found in 
its place a cheaper diamond substitute 
(value: $10,000), apparently dabbed with 
pink nail polish. 

Aside from the firm’s employees, the 
only people who had access to the stone 
were a number of “very special clients,” 
who were allowed to handle the diamond 
briefly while examining it. One of them 
may have been a little too special. FBI in- 
vestigators believe that the switch was 
probably made during one of the intervals 
when the gem was out of the display case. 
They are now studying the videotapes to 
try to determine who did it. Said FBI 
Spokesman Joseph Valiquette: “It was a 
very professional job.” 

A major theft is one of the worst disas- 
ters that can befall an auction house, since 
it tends to undermine the trust placed in 
the institution by the owners of the fine 
art and other collectibles that it sells. But 
the missing diamond is only one of several 
problems now besetting the, London- 
based Sotheby's. Last year the company 
lost $4.6 million on reve- 
nues of $80 million, and 
now it is fighting a formi- 
dable takeover attempt. 

Two weeks ago, the 
Sotheby’s board flatly re- 
jected a $90 million tender 
offer made by Marshall 
Cogan and Stephen Swid 
through their company, 
Knoll International Hold- 
ings. Based in Saddle 
Brook, N.J., Knoll is part 
of a conglomerate that makes office furni- 
ture and carpet backing. Echoing their 
management's disdain for the Americans, 
Sotheby's art experts have threatened to 
quit en masse if the takeover occurs. 

They may be forced to follow through 
on the threat. Sotheby’s is vulnerable. Its 
would-be owners are determined and well 
prepared. Since Knoll owns 14% of the 
stock, Cogan and Swid are already Soth- 
eby’s largest shareholders. Unfortunately, 
from Sotheby’s point of view, armed 
guards and cameras are no protection in a 
takeover fight. = 
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Economy & Business 





AFresh Challenge to Reaganomics 





PS Candidate Walter Mon- 
| tant works of the decade.” Says Senator 


“Few books on economics are bold 
enough to capture one’s imagination. This 
is one.” The object of the praise is The 
Next American Frontier (Times Books; 
$16.60), a provocative new analysis of 
America’s economic ills by Robert Reich, 
36, professor of business and public policy 


ment. Searching for alternatives to lais- 
sez-faire Reaganomics, the activist Dem- 
ocrats have found an intellectual mentor 
in Reich, who argues that Government 
must forge a partnership with business 


and meet foreign competition. 

Reich (pronounced Rysh) be- 
lieves the Administration’s goal of 
reducing the role of Government in 
the economy is doomed. Says he: 
“Every industry in America is 
deeply involved with and depen- 
dent on Government.” While 
preaching nonintervention, Reich 
notes, the White House has been 
unable to resist demands for subsi- 
dies and import relief made by such 
industries as steel and autos, This 
protection, he says, keeps business- 
es from adapting to the rigors 
of worldwide competition. Reich 
would replace capricious protec- 
tionist measures with an explicit in- 
dustrial policy aimed at retraining 
unemployed workers for new jobs 
and channeling investment into 
technologically advanced products 
that would enable U.S. companies 
to keep pace in the growth race. 

A Rhodes scholar and a gradu- 
ate of Yale Law School, Reich is a 


: 1 oe 
relative newcomer to economic de- 


Robert Reich provides intellectual firepower for the Democrats 


dale calls it “one of the most impor- | 


Gary Hart, another Democratic hopeful: | 


at Harvard’s Kennedy School of Govern- | 





and labor to reduce unemployment sicuano womens 


bates. Despite his growing profes- The Harvard professor champions a 


is no longer viable, Reich argues. Standard 
goods, from shoes to steel beams, can now 
be mass-produced more cheaply in devel- 
oping nations such as South Korea and 
Malaysia, where the cost of labor is lower 
than in the U.S. To remain prosperous, 
Reich says, American industry must con- 
centrate. on high-priced, low-volume 
customized products. Examples: com- 
puter-controlled machine tools and 
high-tensile-strength steel. 
But rather than retool fac- 
tories to make such ad- 
vanced products, Reich 
charges, many companies 
have stayed with low-cost 
goods and petitioned the 









ROBERT B. 
REICH 


THE NEXT 
AMERICAN 
FRONTIER 


national industrial policy 


| year, Reich notes, even as the steel com- 


pany’s own plants were becoming in- 
creasingly obsolete. Says Reich: “Ours is 
becoming an economy in which resources 
circulate endlessly among giant corpora- 
tions. investment bankers and their law- 
yers, but little new is produced.” 

The Harvard professor offers several 
prescriptions for the problems he sees. 
The Government, he says, should give tax 
breaks and subsidies to companies that 
upgrade their workers’ skills and offer 
training to the unemployed. Reich would 
discourage takeovers by disqualifying 
from normal tax deductions any interest 
on loans to finance mergers. He would re- 






tax with a consumption tax 
to enlarge the pool of capi- 
tal for investment. Under 
this scheme, all earnings 
that individuals save or in- 
vest, rather than spend, 
would be tax-exempt 

Aside from these spe- 
cific proposals, Reich's out- 
line for a national industri- 
al policy is vague. He calls 
for the establishment of 
Government-financed “re- 
gional development banks” 
that would offer low-inter- 
est loans to companies 
promising to retool their factories. 
Reich also envisions some sort of 
national “political forum” in which 
representatives from Government, 
business and labor would fashion 
joint strategies for revamping 
American industries. Such tripar- 
tite planning sessions have been 
successful in several other coun- 
tries, including West Germany. 

Reich’s industrial policy is at- 
tractive in the abstract, but critics 
charge that it would face pitfalls in 
practice. For one thing, the bulk of 
Government aid is likely to go to 
old industries with great political 
clout (steel or autos) rather than to 
emerging ones (computers and ro- 
botics). This has often been the ex- 





and unimposing. Standing only 4 ft. 


studying economics, I was 6 ft. 2.” During 
the Carter Administration, Reich was 
policy planning director at the Federal 
Trade Commission, an agency often criti- 
cized for imposing oppressive rules on 
businesses. He rejects the Reaganomic 
notion that Government regulation and 
high taxation are the root causes of US. 
economic problems. Instead, Reich heaps 
most of the blame on the executives who 
run American corporations 

Since the days of Henry Ford and the 
Model T, Reich points out, American 
managers have relied on mass production. 
Relatively unskilled workers on long as- 





products. That strategy, which served the 





sional stature, he is self-effacing He urges ana 


11 in. tall, he jokes, “When I started | 


| can managers have become “paper entre- 


| sembly lines put together standardized | 


US. so well for more than a half-century, 


Government for protection from imports. 

To succeed at selling customized 
products, firms need skilled work forces 
able to adapt rapidly to changing custom- 
er needs. Instead of sharpening workers’ 
skills, Reich says, many big companies 
have laid off employees in the U.S. and set | 
up assembly lines overseas. Rather than 
push hard for retraining, most blue-collar 
unions have clung to rigid job classifica- 
tions and inefficient work rules. 

Reich charges that too many Ameri- 


preneurs,” more concerned with manipu- 
lating short-term profits than with 
developing new products. He laments the 
rush of conglomerate building through 
mergers and acquisitions. U.S. Steel paid 
about $6 billion to buy Marathon Oil last | 


lliance of Government, business and labor. 


perience in Europe. Says Michael 
Wachter, an economic adviser to 
President Carter: “France and Germany 
have made their hi-tech sectors weaker 
with government help. Those industries 
become more dependent on their govern- 
ments for support, and the help proves to 
be something negative, not positive.” 
Adds Donald Carroll, dean of the Whar- 
ton business school: “We should not look 
to France as an example for what this 
country should do. Industrial policy in 
France is a disaster.” 

Nonetheless, a national industrial 
policy has considerable appeal to Demo- 
crats groping for new economic ideas. 
Reich’s alternative to Reaganomics is 
likely to provide part of the agenda for the 
Democrat who will challenge Reagan or 
some other Republican presidential can- 
didate next year. —By Charles P. Alexander 
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Front of the Bus 


Success at Jefferson Lines 





hen buses joined the list of deregu- 

lated industries last fall, many trav- 
elers feared that large bus companies like 
Greyhound and Trailways would aban- 
don small-town stations where only a few 
passengers boarded. The giants plan to 
eliminate 1,300 stops, but dozens of small 
operators have entered the field, and in 
many places, bus service is improving. 

One company that has profited hand- 
somely from deregulation is Jefferson 
Lines of Minneapolis. The company was 
skidding into the red and facing a strike in 
1978, when Louis Zelle, 59, a Minneapolis 
real estate developer who owns 60% of the 
company, set out to find someone with 
“no background in the bus industry” to 
run the firm. He explains: “Most bus ex- 
ecutives are only interested in meeting 
schedules. Passengers are incidental.” 

Daniel Prins, 40, was his choice. Born 
in Holland, Prins came to the U.S. in 1970 
and worked in marketing for a variety of 
companies from TWA to Procter & Gam- 
ble. Prins knew nothing about buses, but 
figured that he “could market bus travel 
just like a box of Tide or Cheer.” 

Prins first persuaded his new employ- 
ees to call off the strike, then talked them 
into actepting a profit-sharing plan in- 
stead of increases in salary and benefits. 
Next he traded in Jefferson’s aging fleet 
of 120 buses for 100 new red-and-white 
ones that carry more passengers in great- 
er comfort and at lower cost. 

Then Prins set out to fill the new bus- 
es. He installed sleeper seats for Kansas 
| City ski buffs taking the overnight bus to 
Colorado resorts. He also put video games 
in some buses and movies on others. 
Prins’ biggest revenue booster was special, 
cut-rate tours. Example: for $49.95, pas- 
sengers can take a two-day trip from Des 
Moines to Minneapolis, complete with 
dinner and one night at a good hotel. 
Greyhound and Trailways charge more 
than $80 for the same round trip, without 
the hotel or the meal, and airfare is $100 
one way. Jefferson now offers tours from 
| coast to coast, and has even jumped the 
Atlantic to carry vacationers to Paris, 
Venice and the castles along the Rhine. 

In addition to introducing imagina- 
tive marketing, Prins also found new 
sources of income inside the company. 
Jefferson began selling the service of its 
mechanics to competing firms. And while 
maintenance is usually a heavy drag on 
| earnings in the industry, Jefferson’s oper- 
ation now produces $3 million in reve- 
nues. A training school for bus drivers 
that Prins started in 1980 also makes 
money and earns Jefferson a 30% reduc- 
tion in insurance rates. The result of the 
new services: in the past four years, the 
privately held company’s revenues have 
increased by 33%, to $20 million, and 
profits have quadrupled. 

Prins predicts his company will con- 








~ 
Prins with a favorite passenger: Ms. Pac-Man 
Marketing travel “just like a box of Tide.” 





of increased competition and the prospect 
that falling gasoline prices and a strength- 
ening economy will tempt passengers to 
drive their cars instead of taking the bus. 
One reason for Prins’ optimism: “As the 
economy picks up, more people are plan- 
ning to take tours.” Indeed, Jefferson's 
1983 tour bookings are already up 80% 
over last year’s, and its European jaunts 
are almost sold out. 

Prins now has a new plan to turn bus 
deregulation into-still more profits. Last 
week Jefferson began offering new bus 
companies a package of services, ranging 
from the financing and maintenance of 
buses to advertising, promotion and ac- 
counting, to help them get started. Prins’ 
fee: up to 15% of profits. s 


Hang Ten 


Flipping over Gravity Boots 





tephen Baron, 27, suffers from a 
ruptured disc that can cause him ex- 
cruciating back pain. But Baron, an in- 
ternational management consultant in 


| Washington, D.C., has found a topsy- 


turvy way to get relief. Four times a week 
he dons a pair of steel and foam-rubber 
Gravity Boots that each weigh three 
pounds and dangles from his heels from a 
chinning bar for five minutes. Says he: 
“It's a very restful, relaxing experience 
that eases the pressure off my lower back 


for hours. I can even hear my vertebrae | 


clicking while I’m upside down.” 

As a result of such enthusiastic en- 
dorsements, Gravity Boots are now all but 
walking out of stores. The boots, which 


tinue prospering despite the twin threats | are actually ankle straps with hooks, sell | 
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for about $70 a pair. Optional support sys- 

tems that hold people in a batlike position 

range from $250 to nearly $1,000. 

| Gravity Guidance of Pasadena, Calif., 
is the leading boot manufacturer. Its sales 


1979 to more than $12 million last year, 
and are expected to top $35 million in 
1983. Total sales: more than 350,000 
pairs. 

Gravity Boots first started becoming 
popular after the 1980 film American Gig- 
olo showed Star Richard Gere doing 
a heels-over-head workout. Subsequent 
features on the boots on television shows 
like PM Magazine further boosted sales. 
Says Gravity Guidance President Bryce 
Martin, 30: “The movie was really the 
first time anybody had ever heard of the 
boots, and we were swamped with orders 
from all over the country.” 

Gravity Boots were invented in 1965 
| by Dr. Robert Martin, 73, Bryce Martin's 
father. An orthopedic surgeon and one- 
time vaudeville acrobat, the elder Martin 
developed the boots to relieve the stress 
on spines and joints caused by standing 
and sitting. “I always told my colleagues 
that we'd all have better posture and no 
back problems if we could walk around on 
the ceiling,” he says. “It was just a matter 
of figuring out how to do it.” 

Many physicians, however, doubt the 
therapeutic value of the boots. Says Dr. 
Willibald Nagler, chairman of the depart- 
ment of rehabilitation medicine at New 
York Hospital: “There is no evidence at all 
that they help, but there is also no evidence 
that they doany harm.” He warns, howev- 
er, that people with high blood pressure or 
circulatory disorders should avoid them. 
Nagler himself bought a pair of Gravity 
Boots last fall, and has been getting the 
hang of them three times a week. a 


A 


The newest direction in health fads 
Some believe it will relieve an aching back. 








have exploded from less than $200,000 in | 
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Dioxin Puts Dow on the Spot 





nachilly morning in March 1965, a 

highly unusual gathering took place at 
Dow Chemical Co.’s headquarters in Mid- 
land. Mich. Without any corporate fan- 
fare, Dow scientists met with colleagues 
from three rival firms, Hooker Chemical, 
Diamond Alkali and Hercules Powder. 
On the agenda that day wasa discussion of 
the effects on human health of a family of 
chemicals known as dioxin. The chemi- 
cals, including Agent Orange, later used 
by the U.S. to defoliate the jungles of Viet 
Nam, are an unwanted byproduct in the 
making of herbicides. At the time, most 
chemists were only vaguely aware of 





Memos of 1965 meeting hint at company ’s fears 








Sitting along the Tittabawassee River, Dow's sprawling installation in Midland, Mich. 


ing the preliminary legal maneuvering in 
a class-action lawsuit that has been 
brought on behalf of 20,000 Viet Nam vet- 
erans. their widows and children against 
Dow and other producers of Agent Or- 
ange. Scheduled for trial on Long Island 
next month before U.S. District Court 
Judge George C. Pratt, the suit charges 
that the dioxin contained in Agent Or- 
ange caused cancer and other ailments 
among the soldiers and genetic defects in 
their children. Dow has resolutely denied 
the charges. In a television interview, 
Dow President Paul F. Oreffice said, 
“There is absolutely no evidence of dioxin 


weYTD ONGANNT 





dioxin, or its problems. But Dow had just 
experienced an outbreak of dioxin poison- 
ing among workers in Midland. It wanted 
to sound a private alert to prevent similar 
incidents at other chemical plants, includ- 
ing those of its competitors. 

Last week this seemingly generous 
gesture of good will came back to haunt 
Dow. According to a report in the New 
York Times, memorandums from partici- 
pants in that almost forgotten session in- 
dicate that Dow’s objective may not have 
been corporate benevolence. Rather, the 
documents show, the meeting appears to 
have been part of an effort to keep discov- 
eries about dioxin’s perils from exploding 
into a public scandal, which could have 
brought a new outcry for governmental 
regulation of the chemical industry. 
Wrote a participant from Hercules Pow- 
der: “They [Dow] are particularly fearful 
of a congressional investigation and ex- 
cessive restrictive legislation on the man- 
ufacture of pesticides.” 

The documents were unearthed dur- 








Ghosts from what seemed like a corporate gesture of good will to competitors. 





| dioxin was administered to rabbits, their 


doing any damage to humans, except 
something called chloracne. It’s a rash.” 

Many scientists do not take the chemi- 
cal so lightly. They say that even concen- 
trations as low as 5 parts per trillion can 
cause birth defects, cancer and other seri- 
ous illness in laboratory animals. Last 
week the Centers for Disease Control in 
Atlanta reported that 112 of 130 residents 
tested in Imperial, Mo., near dioxin- 
contaminated Times Beach, showed ab- 
normalities in blood, liver or kidney func- 
tions. Says Dr. Irving Selikoff, director of 
the environmental-science lab at Mount 
Sinai Medical Center in Manhattan: “No 
question about it, dioxin is harmful to 
humans. It is man-made. As a result, the 
human body doesn’t know how to break 
it down. We store it in our bodies and 
accumulate it.” 

In 1964, after 64 workers at its Mid- 
land plant developed chloracne following 
exposure to dioxin, Dow began a full- 
scale investigation of its effects. When 





— 


livers were severely damaged. As one par- 
ticipant in the 1965 meeting later wrote, 
the Dow scientists reported that “even 
vigorous washing of the [rabbit's] skin 15 
minutes after application [of dioxin] will 
not prevent damage and may possibly en- 
hance the absorption of the material.” 

Now, 18 years after the private parley 
of scientists, the Midland area is still 
wrestling with dioxin. It continues to 
show up in tainted water from Dow’s 
Midland plant, has been found in fish in 
ten Michigan rivers and is the source of 
considerable anxiety among local resi- 
dents. Says Diane Herbert, a young moth- 
er of two children: “Almost everyone 
seems to have thyroid problems, and 
there are a lot of skin tumors and allergies 
in pets.” To assess those fears, Michigan's 
state health department is seeking state or 
federal money for a major study of diox- 
in’s effects on residents. 

Whatever the private concerns of the 
Dow scientists at the 1965 meeting, they 
did not lead to public action. As a compa- 
ny spokesman said last week, “We found 
we had a problem. We corrected it. We re- 
ported it to the appropriate authorities. 
We called in our competitors, urged them 
to adopt our practice. This was really an 
attempt by industry to police itself.” The 
Viet Nam veterans’ lawyer, Victor Yan- 
nacone, has a harsher view. He calls the 
backstage parleying nothing less than “a 
conspiracy of silence.” a 


It’s the Pits 


Acting on a notorious dump 








_— some 50 miles east of Los An- 
geles, the 22-acre Stringfellow Acid 
Pits are among the worst repositories of 
toxic waste in the U.S. Before the site was 
finally shut down in 1972, it was filled 
with nearly 34 million gal. of hydrochlo- 
ric, sulfuric and phosphoric acids, chloro- 
form, trichloroethylene and other poison- 
ous manufacturing byproducts. Although 
California and federal authorities have 
spent $7 million to contain the damage, 
the lethal chemicals are still working their 
way into the ground water, threatening 
area residents and farms. 

Acting on behalf of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Justice Department 
last week filed suit, in collaboration with 
California, against 31 of the polluters, in- 
cluding such corporate giants as Stauffer 
Chemical, Rockwell International, Mc- 
Donnell Douglas, Weyerhauser and Gener- 
al Electric. Object: to recover the costs ofa 
total cleanup, which is expected to reach 
$40 million. The Justice Department denied 
that the suit was instigated by the White 
House. But as the largest hazardous-waste 
case ever filed by the Government, it will in- 
evitably appear as an attempt by the Rea- 
gan Administration to prove its new tough- 
ness on protecting the environment. a 
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TI lie e Computer Software. 
ead. Not just your hands. 


Lets you use your hi 


Texas Instruments has some of the best 
arcade-quality games you can play ona 
computer. Our Parsec game, for example, 
combines fantastic graphics, speech, speed 
and machine intelligence to bring hours of 
excitement to the most demanding player 

But many of our games go beyond 
sheer excitement. We think games should 
give you the opportunity to leam some- 
thing as well. That's why so much of our 
T1-99/4A Home Computer entertainment 
software consists of games of strategy 
and logic. Like Tunnels of Doom, or our 
12-program Adventure series. Games so 
engrossing you'll never realize they're 
educational. 

For children, we even have games that 
are obviously educational... but too much 

fun toseem like studying. This approach 


makes addition, subtraction, multiplicé 


tion and division come to life in our DL} 


Arcademics™ series. 


And we also have plenty of tradi- 
tional favorites, like Football, Blackjack, 
and Hangman — and arcade-quality 
action games: Parsec, TI Invaders, Munch 
Man and many more. 

You can have a good time with the T1 
Home Computer. But there's no reason a 
good time can’t be an education, too. 

For more information about our enter- 
tainment software or our broad selection of 
other software applications, call toll-free 


(800) 858-4565. 


Creating useful products 
and services for you. 
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Milestones 





BORN. To Marie Osmond, 23, wholesome, 
toothy singer, and Stephan L. Craig, 26, her 
husband of ten months, a business student 
at Brigham Young University: their first 
child, a son; in Provo, Utah. Name: Ste- 
phen. Weight: 7 Ibs. 7 oz. 


BORN. To Barbara S. Thomas, 36, a lawyer 
who is only the second woman ever 
named to the US. Securities and Ex- 


her appointment in 1980 was the youngest 
SEC commissioner ever, and Allen Lloyd 
Thomas, 43, a lawyer in New York City: 
their first child, a son; in New York City. 
Name: Allen Lloyd Thomas Jr. Weight: 
7 Ibs. 13 oz. 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Andrew Lioyd Webber, 
35, pop composer who currently has three 
hit musicals running in New York City 
(Evita, Joseph and the Amazing Technicol- 
or Dreamcoat and Cats); and Sarah Jane 
Tudor, 34, his wife of twelve years and 
mother of his two children; in London. 


RECOVERING. Karla Woods, 23, waitress 
who had been pronounced dead and 
placed on a morgue table for autopsy 
when a police detective noticed her 
swallowing, after which she was rushed 
to a nearby hospital and revived; in 





change Commission, and at the time of 








Champaign, Ill. After taking medica- 
tion, she developed hypothermia, or low 
body temperature, so extreme that her 
breathing was suspended and her pulse 
undetectable. 


HOSPITALIZED. Ethel Merman, 74, clarion- 
voiced Broadway performer for 50 years; 
for surgery to remove a brain tumor; in 
New York City. Ever the trouper, Mer- 
man regained her speech two days after 
the operation, and within a week was 
singing and walking around her room. 


DIED. Jerzy Andrzejewski, 73, one of Po- 
land’s finest novelists and a leading politi- 
cal dissident; of a heart attack; in War- 
saw. The best known of his novels was 
Ashes and Diamonds (1948), a study of 
confusion and despair at World War II's 
end. Andrzejewski was an insistent pro- 
tester against censorship; in 1976 he 
helped found the Workers’ Defense Com- 
mittee (KOR), which was integrated 
into the now outlawed Solidarity union 


} in 1981. 


DIED. Larry (“Buster”) Crabbe, 75, former 
swimming champion and 1930s film star 
best known as the original Flash Gordon 
and Buck Rogers; in Scottsdale, Ariz. Af- 
ter winning a gold medal in the 1932 
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Olympics, he moved to Hollywood, even- 
tually calling himself “King of the Seri- 
als” for his intrepid science-fiction roles. 
Crabbe later became a fitness and exer- 
cise advocate, swimming a steady two 
miles a day well into his 70s. 


DIED. Eari Kenneth (“Fatha”’) Hines, 77, jazz 
pianist for 50 years and a seminal figure in 
American popular music, who in the 
1920s severed the piano from its ragtime 
connections and pioneered a distinctive | 
new sound; of a heart attack; in Oakland, 
Calif. As leader of his own big band for 
two decades, he nurtured such future jazz 
stars as Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie 
and Sarah Vaughan. 





DIED. Walter Slezak, 80, convivial Austri- 
an-born character of stage and screen 
who specialized in plump, dastardly vil- 
lains, but also played sentimental men- 
about-Europe, most notably the Marseille 
shopkeeper in Broadway's Fanny (1954), 
for which he won a Tony Award; by his 
own hand (he shot himself); in Flower 
Hill, N.Y. His most memorable film role 
was that of the deceitful U-boat captain in 
Alfred Hitchcock’s Lifeboar (1944), but 
he may be better known today as Ronald 
Reagan’s co-star—with a chimp—in the 
1951 Bedtime for Bonzo. 
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NoT EVERYONE WAS MEANT TO FLY. 


- 









Although flying ona 
commercial airliner is one of the 
| most widely accepted ways to travel, 
a lot of people still don’t like to fly. It makes 
them feel uncomfortable to be strapped into a seat. 
To be told when they can get up. And when they can’t. 
| To have to wait to be served a drink when they’re thirsty. 
And a meal when they’re hungry. 
Fortanntny: there is a real alternative to flying—training. 
> Ona train, you have infinitely more freedom 
N than on a plane. For instance, there are no seat 
belts. So you can get up and stretch your legs 
whenever you like. If you’re hungry, you can 
walk into the dining car and order anything from a snack toa full 





Adelicious 
menu Is 


| available 





|] on most 


H trains. 


i 
\ 
meal on most trains. 

| We also think you'll find training more comfortable than planing. 
Our coach seats are wider than the seats most airlines use. So you 








| 
have more room to stretch out and relax, or get Amtrak has 
some work done. sa be% $ 
Of course, creature comforts aren’t the only asa 
nearly 40%. 


reasons for traveling by train. Did you know that 
Amtrak can take you to over 475 different cities and towns. That’s 
more than all the major airlines in the U.S. put together. 

Since 1979, we’ve improved our on-time performance nearly 
40%. And, in the last 62 years, we've rebuilt our entire fleet. 
Amtrak now offers you some of the newest, most technologically 
advanced equipment in the world. 
| So the next time you’re planning to travel somewhere, think 
i about taking the train. See how good it feels to fly without leaving 
the ground. 

For information and reservations,call Amtrak or your travel agent. 





















The ornately decorated Peter the Great Egg 


Cigarette case; below, eg8 charms 





| in St. Petersburg poured out 


- Design 


The Affable Elegance of Fabergé 


Works by Russia's master jeweler light up two Manhattan shows 





Senamel on which are paint- 

sed the profiles of the five roy- 

ealchildren,all of whom were 
=to be shot, along with their 
= parents, by the Bolsheviks. 

3 What the two exhibi- 
tions show above all is Fa- 
bergé’s astonishing diversi- 
ty. The artifacts range from 
relatively austere stone box- 
es and clocks, perfume fla- 
cons, letter openers and an 
art nouveau cigarette case 
given to Edward VII, to 

what Fabergé called his objets de fantaisie: 
a windup, tail-wagging silver rhinoceros, a 
love-sick frog on a silver column, and—in 
jade, nephrite, agate, chalcedony, quartz- 
ite and other gem stones—a dormouse out 
| of Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, a \it- 
ter of four sleeping piglets, and minimena- 
geries of meticulously observed birds, fish 
and beasts. 

Among the most consummate works 
are enameled sprays of flowers and fruits; 
to ensure verisimilitude, Fabergé kept a 
garden on top of his Moscow workshop. 
Some of these beauties, priceless today, 
originally sold for less than $1,000 each. 


T. is little room in to- 
day’s reckoning for the 
gorgeous playthings that the 
royals and the royally rich 
acquired insatiably in the 
three or four decades before 
World War I. The most 
sumptuous, superbly crafted 
of these frivolities were 
made by Peter Carl Fa- 
bergé, jeweler to the Roma- 
novs, whose establishment 





Mosaic Egg with “surprise” 


cascades of baubles and bi- 
belots for nearly 50 years before the Bol- 
sheviks banged on the door in 1918. 

That era, in all its extravagance and 
charm, makes an eye- and heart-catching 
comeback in two Manhattan exhibitions. 
The first, at the Cooper-Hewitt Museum, 
the Smithsonian Institution’s National 
Museum of Design, runs through July 10; it 
is a handsomely displayed presentation of 
213 objects from the collection of Britain’s 
royal family and other English owners. 
The second, being held through May 21 by 
the venerable Fifth Avenue store A la 
Vieille Russie, is the largest collection of 
Fabergé ever assembled; many of the 560 
pieces are being exhibited for the first time. 

Fabergé, whose Huguenot family fled 
France in 1685, eventually presided over 
branches in Moscow, Odessa, Kiev and | master. His genius, while he presided over 
London. He was principally supported by | more than 500 artisans, was to impart an 
the Romanovs, notably the Dowager Em- aesthetic that, for all the opulence of the 
press Maria Fyodorovna and her son Tsar | materials, was by and large controlled 
Nicholas I. The Danish-born Empress | and even understated. 
introduced the jeweler to her sister Alex- | Inevitably, a few of these more artless 
andra and Alexandra’s husband King Ed- | trinkets stray into kitsch. But for the most 
ward VII of England, both of whom be- | part, suggests A. Kenneth Snowman, jew- 
came steadfast patrons of Faberge. Mostof | eler by appointment to the royal family 
the Fabergéana at A la Vieille Russie were | and guest curator for the Cooper-Hewitt 
made for the Russian royal family. Among exhibition, they should be judged by “the 
them are nine imperial Easter eggs. the | affable spirit in which [they] were origi- 
works with which Faberge is most closely | nally created—an uncomplicated desire 
identified. Their design was left 


to give pleasure, albeit within 
entirely to Faberge, and each = the framework of an efficiently 
contained a “surprise,” a splen- 


2 organized business house.” An- 
diferous equivalent of the prize in “other scholar, Sir Roy Strong 
a Cracker Jack box. > of London’s Victoria and Albert 

The nine include the richly 


; Museum, observes that Fa- 
ornamented Peter the Great Egg bergé’s work “was almost the 
(1903) and the Mosaic Egg last expression of court art 
(1914), which is perhaps the most within the European tradition, 
elegant of all It is in the Cooper- which brings with it a passion- 
Hewitt show and may be worth ate conviction of the importance 
$1 million. Presented to his of craftsmanship and inventive- 
wife Alexandra Fyodorovna by ness of design, aligned to a 
Nicholas II in 1914, the 3%-in.- celebration of the virtues of 
high egg is made of intertwining wit and fantasy applied to ev- 
gold belts and platinum mesh set 


eryday objects that still has 
with diamonds, sapphires, ru- a relevance to the design of 


fsome 250,000 Faberge pieces extant, 







bies, emeralds, topaz, quartz and today.” ~By Michael Demarest. 
garnets. The surprise inside is an Reported by Kathryn Jackson Fallon/ 
oval plaque of gold, pearl and A love-smitten frog New York 
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not one was actually made by the | 





: People 


Old habits die hard. After 
26 months in prison, Jean Har- 
ris, convicted in 1981 of mur- 
dering Scarsdale Diet Doctor 
Herman Tarnower, still dresses 
up for visitors in a white blouse 
and a single strand of pearls 





Harris: belonging to neither world 


“T stick out like a sore thumb,” 
says Harris, whose lawyer last 
week filed a motion for a new 
trial. She hopes to prove that 
she was mentally incompetent 
during some of the proceed- 
ings. “I did not murder Hy 
{Tarnower],”’ insists Harris. 
“There is a difference between 
murdering and killing. It was a 
tragic accident.” It will be an- 
other two months before the 
Westchester County court de- 
cides whether a new trial is 
warranted. Meanwhile, life in 
prison continues for Harris, 
who celebrated her 60th birth- 
day over the weekend. Now 
living in a special house with 


private rooms at New York’s | 
Bedford Hills Correctional Fa- | 
cility, the former headmistress | 


of Virginia’s fashionable Ma- 
deira School for girls spends 
her mornings making quilts or 
writing, her afternoons work- 
ing with expectant mothers 
Even the prospect of eventual 
freedom holds no great joy. 
“I'm like a Pilgrim woman 
captured by Indians,” says 
Harris, “who, when she is 
returned, belongs to neither 
world.” 


Looking as fresh as if she 
had just completed an after- 
noon stroll, Home-Town Fa- 
vorite Joan Benoit, 25, glided 
across the finish line of the 
87th Boston Marathon in the 
time of 2:22:42. That was al- 
most three minutes faster than 
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the previous women’s record | 


for the distance, held jointly 
by New Zealand's Allison Roe 
and Norway's Grete Waitz. In- 
credibly, Benoit finished less 
than 14 minutes after the 
men’s winner, Greg Meyer, 27, 


who crushed his own competi- | 


tion with a time of 2:09. Said 
Women’s Runner-Up Jacque- 


line Gareau of Canada: “The | 


2:20 marathon is the next 
mark for women now. We're 
getting nearer and nearer the 
men.” 


With a rosy flush of expec- 


| tancy warming her cheeks, 


Queen Nur, 31, the American- 
born wife of Jordan’s King 


Hussein, 47, has continued to | 


fulfill her state commitments 
throughout the final six months 


| of her pregnancy. The new roy- 


al baby, expected this week, 






| Diana at Auckland's Eden Park, flanked by two New Zealand teen-agers 


| 
Boston Marathon Victor Benoit celebrating her record time 





will be the couple’s third: they | 
have two sons, Prince Hamzah, 
3, and Prince Hashem, 22 
months. Pregnancy, it appears, 
seems to suit the former Lisa 
Halaby almost as much as 
queenship does 


She came. She wore. She 
conquered. Triumphantly, Di- 
ana, Princess of Wales, 21, 
turned the four-week, 15,000- 
mile royal tour of Australia into 
one long fashion show-—cum- 
mixer. Last week, with plenty 
of fresh outfits at the ready, 
Diana, with Prince Charles, 34, 
and ten-month-old Prince Wil- 
liam, proceeded to New Zea- 
land, but not before the prin- 
cess gave Australia a little 
something to remember her by 
Ata royal ball at Melbourne’s 
Hilton hotel, she stopped con- 
versation dead by making her 
entrance in a shimmery, ice- 
gray gown cut daringly deep 
across one shoulder. At Auck- 
land’s Eden Park, Diana elicit- 
ed squeals of delight from 
35,000 schoolchildren when, 
with three Maori teen-agers, 
she joined in the Aongi, the tra- 
ditional Polynesian greeting of 
pressing noses. Prince Charles, 
meanwhile, was nearly relegat- 
ed to the role of spear chucker 
A native warrior thrust a 
ceremonial spear at him and 
asked if he came in peace. The 
prince quickly replied that 
he had. 

—By E. Graydon Carter 
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This is the Special Edition of the Accord 4-Door 
Sedan. Sit down. You'll sink into a cushion of dove gray 
leather. Genuine leather. 

‘Touch a button. The tinted glass moonroof slides 
back under its own power. While an AM/FM stereo 
radio with digital electronic tuning and autoreverse 
cassette brings music to your cars. 


1 


Other sophisticated appointments include pow 
windows, power door locks, padded armrests and 
magazine pockets. Even air c¢ nditioning is standar 

Special Edition performance features are equal 
refined. Michelin steel-belted radials and a 4-spee 
automatic transmission come standard. 

If youre beginning to think this all bears a clos 








resemblance to certain European luxury cars, youre 
right. There is one difference. Because it’s a Honda, 
it costs many thousands of dollars less. 

Sull, not everyone can own this Special Edition. 


Were simply not building FIORE 


very many. But then, good a lomdl 
seats are always limited. We make it simple. 
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Top Dollar for Top Students 


Competing colleges offer aid to seniors without need 





hey are, suddenly, the new celebrities 

of high schools across the country: 
students with spectacular college-board 
scores and report cards full of A’s. This 
spring many leading colleges are pursuing 
the star seniors as never before, offering 
scholarships based on achievement, talent 
and promise rather than on financial 
need. Says Thomas Bertrand, secretary of 
Atlanta’s Emory University: “Top stu- 
dents are recruited these days in the same 
way football players are.” Declares Dart- 
mouth Financial Aid Director _ 
Harland Hoisington: “You have 
people bidding now.” 

About 900 U.S. schools are 
offering merit scholarships this 
year, compared with 420 in 
1977. The rising demand is the 
result of a declining supply. Be- 
tween 1972 and 1982, the num- 
ber of students with high scores 
(650 points or more out of a pos- 
sible 800) on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Tests (SATs) plummeted by 
45% in verbal skills and 23% in 
| math, although the number of 
those taking the exams dropped 
by only 3%. In a time of limited 
resources, many institutions be- 
lieve that future success depends 
upon attracting not just ordinary | 
students but the finest. Admits | 
Helen Horowitz, a public rela- 
tions official at New York Uni- 
versity, which is handing out 55 
new merit scholarships of $2,000 
this year: “Part of the aim is that 
talented students will help make 
N.Y.U. attractive to others in 
the years to come.” 

Many merit awards are 
bringing an aura of free-market 
competition to colleges: 


missions: “It’s a very competitive market, 
and we hope to maintain our position.” 
The idea of offering money to students 
who do not really need it bothers many edu- 
cators. Says William Ihlanfeldt, dean of 
admissions at Northwestern University, 
which has no such awards: “To give money 
to students who can already afford to come 
to your school is a waste of money.” Most of 
the schools that have decided to award mer- 
it scholarships say they are helping needy 
students as much as before. Some officials 
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SAT King Engels; bottom, Chen with offers; right, Edelman at ease 
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their choice applicants. Says Mount Hol- 
yoke President Elizabeth Kennan: “Our 
No. | priority will be to fund all needy stu- 
dents. These prizes are intended to re- 
ward excellence.” 

Although such awards are small po- 
tatoes, some colleges in the group of 23 
have criticized Smith and Mount Hol- 
yoke for breaking a need-only tradition. 
With their costs soaring to more than 
$12,000 a year, Ivy League schools are 
uneasily aware of the lures of lavish 
merit scholarships and are emphasizing 
that they will provide enough aid to 
cover the demonstrated requirements of 
any student who is accepted. 

In practice, there sometimes seems to be 
a fine line between need and merit. Harvard 
_ Admissions Dean L. Fred Jewett 
= admits that if a desirable student 
=reports a substantially higher of- 
2 fer from another college, his office 
= will “reassess” and perhaps up the 
original cash offer. Harvard has 
no plans tochange its basic tactics. 
Says Jewett: “We feel that merit 
awards are not where limited re- 
sources should go.” But Jewett 
’ adds: “If more and more students 
opted not to come, the university 
would certainly have to look hard 
at the policy.” 


ith the costs of higher edu- 

cation rising, many upper- 
income families find the scholar- 
ship money hard to resist. 
Chicago Latin School Senior 
Charles Edelman, whose father 
is a tax attorney, has been ac- 
cepted by Yale, Brown and Am- 
herst, but is leaning toward the 
University of Michigan. Says 
Edelman: “Michigan has called, 
written and offered me two 
scholarships. They are making it 
look very attractive.” Panda 
Chen, daughter of an engineer in 
Piedmont, Calif, has a 3.95 
grade-point average and has re- 





ists in the National Merit Schol- 
arship competitions can get full tuition 
($4,600) from Trinity University in San 
Antonio for four years if they maintain a 
| 3.25 average. When it started the program 
in 1980, Trinity attracted only 19 of the 
nation’s 13,500 National Merit finalists, 
who are chosen by rigorous exams. This 
fall the school expects to enroll between 
45 and 55 finalists. 
> Three years ago, Emory University al- 
lotted about $10,000 for merit scholar- 
ships; this year it will spend $265,000 on 
such awards. Emory feels that the pro- 
gram has helped generate a 15% increase | 
in university applicants. 
> For the first time, Brandeis University 
in Waltham, Mass., is offering 15 merit 
scholarships of $4,000 to top high school 
achievers. Says David Gould, dean of ad- 


nonetheless fear that in time the disadvan- 
taged will not get enough aid. Says Dan 
Hall, dean of admissions at the University of 
Chicago: “Society really misses something 
when an elite consortium of schools at- 
tempts to buy the brightest students.” 
Among the schools most concerned 
about the ethics of need vs. merit is a 
group of 23 prestigious colleges in the 
Northeast, including the eight members 
of the Ivy League. These colleges require 
their scholarship winners to show finan- 
cial need, and the schools’ representatives 
meet once a year to standardize aid pack- 
ages offered to the same students. Two 
top-ranked women’s colleges, Smith and 
Mount Holyoke, recently broke ranks by 
announcing that they would award 30 








> Students who qualify as final- Quarterbacks are nice, but a calculus whiz may be better. 





ceived scholarships from five 
schools. She will accept $7,000 in 
tuition from Mills College in nearby 
Oakland. 

Applying with perfect 800 SAT scores, 
Eric Engels of Springfield, Va., whose fa- 
ther is an engineer, was offered a four- 
year scholarship to the University of Vir- 
ginia worth $4,900 his first year, as well 
as awards from Duke, Chicago, and 
Washington University in St. Louis. Says 
he: “I was approached by some of the 
Ivy League schools, but they don’t offer a 
specific financial academic scholarship.” 
Engels’ choice: Virginia. “I picked the 
better deal is what it came down to,” he 
says. “It’s about time they gave the same 
attention and money to scholars that 
they do to athletes.” —By Ellie McGrath. 
Reported by Paul Barrett/Boston and Dorothy 





prizes of $300 and $400, respectively, to | Ferenbaugh/New York 
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Modern technology has encircled the globe, and nowhere is it more apparent than in Japan. Now, ancient customs and 


traditions share eminence with amazing scientific accomplishments. 
The Japanese excel in such fields as robotics, fiber optics, semiconductors, fermentation techniques, ceramics, factory 


and office automation. Great technological triumphs are also being recorded in other parts of the Far East, as well as in 


America and Europe. 

These exciting developments call for new ways to invest, and World of Technology, Inc., a global high-technology 
Mutual Fund, makes it easy to participate in tomorrow's technological triumphs. . . today! 

At least 50% of the Fund's portfolio is invested in U. S. companies, while the balance includes common stocks traded on 
major foreign exchanges. The Fund uses management talents of investment experts in London and Denver, selecting com- 
panies large and small... but all having strong potential for growth. 

Today, send for more information concerning worldwide high-technology investment opportunities. 


In Colorado, Call Free 


1-800-525-9769 


In continental U.S., Call Free 


1-800-525-9274 





aa 
481777 






A mutual fund NY” P.O. Box 1900 
investing in high technology Denver, Colorado 
worldwide. 80201 

r World of Technology, Inc. i 


| i 
i Name Address i 
State Zip Phone i 


Ci 
A prospectus containing more complete information, including all charges and expenses, will be sent upon request Read it carefully before you invest or send money. 
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The wines of France. 
Savor the classics. 


me Our Paris. 


Get ready 
to fall in love. 


Concorde. It quickens the pulse of business. 
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Our Riviera. : : 
The chic international-_playground.: Te. eee i 
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Premiére. 
Serene and sumptuous. 
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We would like to share the most enchanting city on earth. colorful villages and vineyards. 
magic with you And the Riviera, the most In the air and while you're 

And the masterpieces. Of stylish playground under the sun. there, we offer you the very best 
art, of cuisine, of living. We'll show you our stately of our France. 

We'll take you to Paris, the chateaux and cathedrals, our Please join us soon 
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A Transamenca Company 


O11 Bordget Rent a Car Corporation, Chicage, titi 
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Budget 


rent a Car 





GETAFREE LINCOLN 





The next time you stay at a Radisson hotel 
you can get a free Lincoln from Budget. 

In fact, for as long as you stay, the 
Lincoln's “on the house’ To reserve your 
Lincoln, call Radisson or Budget toll-free. 
You can pick up your Lincoln at the Budget 
airport location in a participating Radisson 
city. When you check out, you'll be issued 
a voucher good for a 24-hour free rental 
for each night of your stay (one Lincoln 
per room). You pay only for gas, taxes, 
optional coverage and any time not 
covered by your stay at the Radisson. 

Go ahead, let Radisson and Budget treat 
you to a Lincoln. 


FROM BUDGET 


U STAY AT 
HOTEL. 


Offer good from February 1 thru 
December 31, 1983. 

Offer available at these participating 
locations: Atlanta; Boston (Radisson 
Ferncroft; Danvers); Burlington, VT; 
Charlotte, NC; Dallas; Duluth, MN 
(Radisson Duluth; Radisson Superior); 
Kansas City; Lexington, KY; Minneapolis 


(Radisson South, Arrowwood); Nashville; 


Philadelphia (Radisson Wilmington); 
Phoenix (Radisson Scottsdale); Raleigh, 
NC: Saginaw, MI; St. Louis; St. Paul 


(Radisson Plaza; Radisson St. Paul Hotel); 


Winnipeg (Minaki Lodge; Kenora, Ont.). 
Offer applies to deluxe double rooms only. Not available wi 

Radiswon ton kayges. roe rtifientes or any other pre 
vion or db ' im Car ext ont 
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For reservations or information, call 
toll-free: 


Budget: 800-527-0700 
Radisson: 800-228-9822 


In Nebraska, call collect: 402-393-8700 
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You need more than a bank 
that’s ready for business today. 


You need a bank 
that’s ready for tomorrow. 


Tam covel-\e-Mee)alelan (emai laat-1co 
ele Mile R-Mey-lal @tal-| mer lal (ele) 4 
beyond the present and see the 
opportunities of the future. 

At the Lane Banks we're com- 
mitted to helping make the future 
of business brighter. And we know 
what it takes to succeed. A sound 
knowledge of where you've been. 
A good idea of where you want to 
go. The right plan to help you get 
there. Plus dedication, hard work 
late M (olateMaleltle-MialsleMol-le)s)(-\Uale) 
can make it all come true. 

We believe in business. We 
believe in the future. And we back 
that belief with total assets of over 
$1.5 billion. Assets that allow us to 
fo) i(-lat-Meelaale)iatre mera (el-lanliaalit of 
over $10 million. 

Let one of our Lane Business 
Bankers show you how we can 
begin working for you today. 
Attach your business card to this 
page and mail to: Business Bank- 
ers, W. N. Lane Interfinancial, 
1200 Shermer Road, Northbrook, 
Illinois 60062. 

Banks you can believe in. 
Banks that believe in you. The 
Lane Banks. 





The Lane Banks... 
Experts with your interests in mind. 


lake view bank pioneer bank 


Ashior Ne. chic 4000 Wi North Ave. rrp iL 60639 


northbrook bank northwest national bank 


3985 Milwouk nee Wve. _—— L 60641 


JEMBERS FDIC Spaeee © 1983 W.N. Lane Interfinancia’ 











"| just found an easier way to take 
35mm pictures of my favorite 









“Frankly, I usually like 
being in pictures bet- 
ter than taking them. 
But this new Pentax 
Sport 35 is so easy to 
use, I took this picture 
of myself and my bat- 
ting trophy by myself. 
[just set the self-timer 
and smiled. 

“It focused cautomati- 
cally, so I didn't even 
have to look through 
the viewtinder It also sets its own shut- 
ter speed and f-stop, so it's great for 
people who don't know an f-stop from 
a shortstop. Even has built-in flash. 

“My mitts weren't made for small 
buttons and knobs. And even though 
this camera is 40% smaller than 
conventional 35mm cameras, it's 
as easy to handle as a pop fly. Best 
of all, the pictures I get back are 
full-frame 35mm. So I can get pic- 
tures of me and my other favorite 
things in colorprints, slides or black 


and white. SPORT 35 


“Just look at this 
treasure ... a base- 
ball autographed 

by Gene Autry. With 
the Pentax Sport 35, 
even a rookie pho- 
tographer can get 
great 35mm pictures.” 


_—— ~~ 














Books 





A Curmudgeon Comes of Age 


THE FORTIES by Edmund Wilson, edited by Leon Edel 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 369 pages; $17.95 





n the gin-fueled jazz age, a young Ed- 
mund Wilson pursued Poet Edna St. 
Vincent Millay along a stretch of Cape 
Cod beach. “By the time we're 50,” he 
promised, “we'll be two of the most inter- 
esting people in the United States.” He 
kept his word. By mid-life, Wilson was re- 
garded as America’s leading man of let- 
ters, a redoubtable scholar and a critic 
whose opinion could make or break a lit- 
erary reputation. Critic Malcolm Cowley 
called him a combination of Dr. Johnson, 
Carlyle and Sir Richard Burton, the 19th 
century British explorer and linguist. 
Readers turned to his columns in The New 
Yorker, Cowley wrote, “to see what in 
God’s name he would be doing next.” 
Wilson plotted a direct path to promi- 
nence. The privileged and provincial son 


| consciousness of the whole human mind.” 

Wilson gives glimpses of his own bed. 
Although rotund and stodgy, he never 
lacked for lovers. He had a reputation as a 
philanderer. In 1946 he married his 
fourth and last wife, the aristocratic Euro- 
pean beauty Elena Mumm Thornton. 
Somber, itemized accounts of their love- 
making suggest that Wilson paid inordi- 
nate attention to her feet. “Folded togeth- 
er [her toes] looked so fine and white,” he 
noted. “Sensual pleasures of holding the 
insteps and kissing the toes at their base.” 

Wilson is oddly silent on politics and 





his most penetrating thought is artistic. 
“From the first moment that you see the 
Ionian islands,” he writes, “you realize all 
that was vulgar in Rome, all that was 
of a Red Bank, N.J., lawyer, he saw thata | trashy in the Renaissance.” He viewed 
career in literary journalism rather than | Hitler as a threat only to the nations 
academic criticism would lead him to the | of the Continent 
power he desired. In hundreds of reviews | and refused to 
and in books like Axe/’s Castle, he intro- | lend his pen to 
duced a wide and insular American audi- | the American 

ence to the world’s leading writers and | war effort. He 

most important historical events. Jo the | remained na- 

Finland Station gave depth and drama to 
the Russian Revolution, and his essay 
“Oo, Those Awful Orcs!” deflated The 
Lord of the Rings and The Hobbit long be- 


~ _ ee 
ee, — 
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Excerpt 
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fore they became cult books. By the begin- é é Evelyn Waugh Yr 

ning of World War II, he had failed to ex- began by pre- 

amine only one contemporary figure: tending to think that I wasa 

Edmund Wilson. ‘simple man’ from Boise, Ida- 
The Forties, a collection of notebooks ho, and, alternatively, that I was a 


from the decade, catches Wilson at this 
turning point. Hardworking and hard- 
drinking, the critic had lived like the free- 
spirited artists he wrote about. But by 
1940 he was suffering from more than a 
hangover. The early death of his friend 
from Princeton days, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
was an intimation of mortality. His third 
marriage, to Novelist Mary McCarthy, 
was headed toward certain divorce, and 
his growing isolationism was undermin- 
ing his stature as a serious commentator 
on his times. 

Sensing the disarray in his life and 
work, Wilson resolved to regroup. The 
former habitué of cheap apartments and 
rented rooms writes of buying a house on 
Cape Cod. He outlines a never-completed 
novel about lives in transition. There 
are amorous adventures and travels to 
Greece, Haiti and New Mexico. He con- 
tinues to survey the literary scene with 
visits to a suspicious and embittered Eve- 
lyn Waugh, to a mourning John Dos Pas- 
sos, “whose voice would seem about to 
choke or tremble,” and to a Roman con- 
vent where Philosopher George Santaya- 
na “slept, in his plain single bed, in the 


— 


Rhodes Scholar, preoccupied with 
Henry James. . . Later, in his rooms 
at the Hyde Park Hotel (where I was 
also staying), I talked about the an- 
tagonism to Americans, and he ac- 
knowledged it with a wicked gleeful 
grin in his bright little hard eyes, but 
went on to say that it was really 
based on jealousy. He talked about 
the opportunity for Americans of 
buying up fine things cheap. At 
White’s (to which he had asked me 
for a drink), he said that England 
had better ruins than Italy. When I 
said that they would have to put up 
an annex for the overflow from 
Westminster Abbey, he said that he 
didn’t think there were going to be 
any more distinguished men. (I said 
some derogatory things about 
Brideshead Revisited, and this really 
rocked him. When I quoted some 
absurd sentence, he said, “That 
doesn’t sound like me, does it?’ He 
handed me the book and 99 
said, ‘Find it.’) 














the war. When he tours postwar Greece, | 


ively chauvinistic. “The great mistake 
about Europe,” he wrote, “is taking the 
countries seriously and letting them quar- 
rel and drop bombs on one another.” 

During this period, Wilson saw the 
world as a dark reflection of his condition. 
| Waiting out the divorce from McCarthy 
in Nevada, for instance, he described the 
desert with moody precision. “Everything 
seemed done in washed ink: formless, 
grandiose, murky, like the poetry of Rob- 
inson Jeffers ... great hanging bank of 
gray or black mist, as usual perfectly im- 
mobile.” At the house in Wellfteet, Mass., 
he took long walks with a dog named Pal 





Edmund Wilson <= 
Philanderings, Orcs and a dog named Pal. 





At a nearby pond, he observed his own 
sea change in the still water. There was, 
he wrote, “a darkness into which I sink 
and a clear round single lens, well guard- 
ed and hidden away.” 

On the surface, The Forties is Wil- 
son's record of a decade of discontent. But 
Critic Leon Edel’s sensitive editing re- 
veals more than the difficulties of middle 
age. Although happily domestic, Wilson 
continued to believe that wounded sensi- 
bilities were the spurs of art. But could he 
be loved and secure and still retain the 
powers of imagination? The answer was 
affirmative. During the next 20 years, he 
would produce such rich and varied 
books as The Shores of Light, The Scrolls 
from the Dead Sea, Apologies to the Iro- 
quois and Patriotic Gore. 





and indulged in Thoreauvian metaphor. | 

























—By J.D. Reed 
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Some of the 
greatest books 
ever written... 




















Get the inside word 
from Washington. 


Listen to the insiders who know 
the Capitol inside out. Join 
moderator Paul Duke and a 

panel of top Washington 
journalists for a stimulating 
and provocative discussion 
of the news. Every 

week on 

Washington 

Week in 

Review. 









can’t be found 
in bookstores. 


Read any good books lately? Now 
the TIME READING PROGRAM Offers you a 
wonderful opportunity to own a wide- 
ranging, comprehensive library of mod- 
ern thought and accomplishment. Fic- 
tion and fact, many would be out of 
print if it weren't for the TIME READING 
PROGRAM. 

Available only by mail! 

Here's how it works: We send you 
the two outstanding books shown here 
FREE for 10 days—plus a bonus book 
bag. In Disraeli by Andre Maurois 
you'll meet the brilliant Prime Minister 
who led Queen Victoria's Empire to 
glory. And Kabloona by Gontran de 
Poncins is an action-packed account of 
a French aristocrat who dared to live as 
alone “white man” among the Eskimos 
in 1938. There’s no obligation to buy. 
And if you decide to keep them, you 
pay only $9.95 plus shipping and han- 
dling for this two-volume paperback 
set. For your FREE 10- Day introduc- 
tion to the TIME READING PROGRAM: 

CALLTOLLFREE = czagyo 


1-800-621-8200 


(In Illinois only, 1-800-972-8302) 


All orders subject to approval 
Or write to; TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, IL. 60611 


TIME READING 
PROGRAM 
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Friday 
evenings 
on PBS 


Check local listings 
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Week in Review 


A production of WETA/26, Washington, D.C. 








Saving time and money on your next 
meeting is as easy as pushing a button. 


be businesses of all kinds are discovering an efficient alternative to the out-of-town 
ll 


meeting. The Illinois Bell Teleconference. 

With a Teleconference, you can now hold a meeting in up to dozens of different locations 
without ever leaving your office. Not only do you save a lot of previously wasted time and travel 
expenses, but also a great deal of effort. 

All you do is pick up the phone, dial “O” and ask for the Teleconference Operator. The 
operator will take your numbers, set up the meeting, and return your call with a confirmation. Or, 
with many office systems, you can set up a small Teleconference without even using the operator. 

Naturally, this kind of simplicity does wonders for efficiency. You see, many companies 
have found that improving business is as easy as increasing contact with suppliers, customers 
and associates. 

So try a Teleconference. After all, you have nothing to lose but needless work. 


Bell Teleconferencing 


©) llinois Bell 
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Zbig- Think 
POWER AND PRINCIPLE: MEMOIRS 
OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
ADVISER, 1977-1981 
by Zbigniew Brzezinski 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
587 pages; $22.50 





Fe the moment that rumors of its 
gossipy contents began circulating 


memoirs of four years as National Securi- 
ty Adviser in the Carter Administration 
have enlivened Georgetown cocktail par- 
ties with outrage and titillation over his 
putdowns of erstwhile colleagues. He has 
waved the furor aside, saying that what 
matters is not whether former Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance personifies the de- 
cline of the Wasp elite, or whether “the 
loving way” that Walter Mondale combed 
his hair betrayed insecurity, but the “sub- 
stance” of the issues he tackles in these 


es. 
Brzezinski has a point. But as so often 


| problem largely of his own making. For 
all his intellectual adroitness and rhetori- 
cal flair, he also has a huge blind spot. He 
does not seem to realize how often his 
candor, when directed at others, looks 
like malice and, when directed at himself, 
looks like shameless egotism. 

Nonetheless, Brzezinski’s book is a far 
richer resource for historians than previ- 
ously published accounts of the Carter pe- 
riod by Hamilton Jordan and Jimmy Car- 
ter himself. Cyrus Vance’s Hard Choices, 
to be published June 17, is reported to be 
rather tame and gentlemanly. 


L ike most political memoirs, Power and 
Principle is largely an exercise in self- 
justification. Brzezinski tries hard to guide 
future historians in their judgments. His 
thesis is that the Administration he served 
gota bum rap from the press and from the 
voters. Always vigorously, sometimes in- 
geniously, and with lengthy references toa 
journal he kept with this book in mind, he 
seeks to prove some claims and disprove 
some charges. The result, in both cases, is 
often the opposite of what he intends. 

Brzezinski believes that journalists 
overstated the seriousness of the Adminis- 
tration’s intramural bickering, particular- 
ly between himself and Vance. In fact, 
this book makes clear that the press un- 
derplayed the extent and significance of 
those divisions. Almost every issue pro- 
voked a fight, and almost every fight end- 
ed in a jerry-built compromise. 

Even in analyzing what he sees as crit- 
ical mistakes, Brzezinski is quick to blame 
others, and he is unpersuasive about how 
he would have done better, despite the 
benefit of hindsight and the opportunity to 
pose solutions that cannot be tested 
against events. The Administration's dith- 
ering over the Soviet-Cuban intervention 
in Ethiopia was, he asserts, a disastrous 





along the Potomac, Zbigniew Brzezinski's | 


in the past, he is complaining about a | 


| turning point. The fault, he quickly adds, 





lay largely with Vance and others who 
were loath to exert power. If Brzezinski 
had had his way, the U.S. would have 
sternly warned the Kremlin about the ef- 
fect of its Ethiopian gambit on arms-con- 
trol talks. He would have perhaps even 
sent an aircraft carrier to show the flag off 
the Horn of Africa. Brzezinski’s response 
might have been tougher than Vance’s, but 
he does not demonstrate how such actions 
could have been more effective. 

Carter’s adviser also argues that the 
Administration knew what it wanted and 
knew what it was doing in foreign policy. 


Zbigniew Brzezinski 





Indulging a love affair with “code” words. 


The aim was to champion American val- 
ues like human rights while at the same 
time demonstrating American might, as 
in the dispatch of an aircraft carrier to 
some far-off trouble spot. Brzezinski sums 
up that goal in the title phrase, the recon- 
ciliation of power with principle. But this 
is just the sort of slogan that the author 
constantly mistook for practical wisdom 
when advising his President. He indulges 
his love affair with what he describes as 
“code” words that might make sense in a 


political science textbook but that defied | 


translation into workable policies. 
Brzezinski still thinks he improved on 
his rival and predecessor Henry Kissinger 
by insisting that détente with the Soviet 
Union be “increasingly comprehensive 
and genuinely reciprocal.” He italicizes 
the phrase, almost as though typographi- 
cal emphasis could reinforce its truth. But 
neither five years ago nor in Brzezinski’s 
retelling now do these words mean much 
in the real world. It is the problem of the 


| blind spot again; Brzezinski does not real- 
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| “President Carter will be appraised more 





ize how often his theorizing appears as 
glibness or gobbledygook. 

Another objective he seeks to advance 
but succeeds only in undermining is the re- 
habilitation of Carter, who is one of the few 
people treated generously. But the impres- 
sion created here is of a Chief Executive 
hopelessly concerned with minutiae, me- 
chanics and abstractions of foreign policy 
and very much enthralled by Zbig’s big- 
think. Brzezinski records numerous fiatter- 
ing notes and calls from his boss: “After my 
appearance on the Sunday talk shows he 
would phone me, as sometimes did Rosa- 
lynn, to tell me how well I had done.” 

Having placed himself prominently in 
the big picture, Brzezinski concludes that 


generously by posterity than he was by 
the electorate in 1980.” Posterity’s judg- 
ment will have to wait, but a favorable ap- 
praisal would scarcely be substantiated by 
this book. —By Strobe Talbott 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 
PEOPLE HAVE ONE THING IN COMMON. 
THEY START THE EVENING WITH RED. 


JOHNNIE WALKER RED 
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Grand Passions 


LA TRAVIATA 
Directed by Franco Zeffirelli 





usically, Giuseppe Verdi’s opera La 

Traviata begins at the end, and so 
does Franco Zeffirelli’s new film. The at- 
tenuated strains of the prelude depict not 
the high spirits and even higher passions 
of the heroine’s demimonde, but the lone- 
ly, last-act gasps of a woman dying of 
consumption; the camera prowls through 
her empty apartment like a would-be lov- 
er who never got the bad news. Suddenly 
there is a blast of trumpets and the scene 
is abruptly transformed, flashed back toa 
glittering party. As the music gathers 
force, so does the action; magnificent 
chandeliers are reflected in a thousand 
champagne glasses. Enter Violetta, 
laughing. For now, the watchword is joy, 
but the last word must be, inevitably, 
tragedy. 

Strong emotions are the very stuff of 
grand opera, yet film has had a hard time 
portraying them in all their complexity. 
Ingmar Bergman’s The Magic Flute de- 
lighted in the playfulness of Mozart’s fairy 
tale but missed its underlying seriousness. 
Joseph Losey’s Don Giovanni emphasized 
the same composer's brooding drama but 
failed to locate it within the realm of the 
human comedy. Zeffirelli’s La Traviata 
strikes just the right note, Visually stun- 
ning and musically thrilling, it is the finest 
operatic movie yet made. It should appeal 
even to those who have resolutely resisted 
opera’s charms. 

The secret of successfully translating 
opera from stage to screen lies in re- 
specting the musical source but exploit- 
ing the film medium’s restless, inquiring 
mobility. As both a film maker (Romeo 
and Juliet, The Champ, Endless Love) 


Soprano Stratas, Tenor Domingo in La Traviata: 





L rare, powerful way. 


headlong vitality, tangible passion 


and an experienced opera director, Zef- 
firelli understands both genres. In So- 
prano Teresa Stratas (Violetta) and 
Tenor Placido Domingo (Alfredo), he 
has chosen two exceptionally convincing 
singing actors. But film also demands 
motion, sweep and scope, so at intense 
moments the camera breaks free of its 
traditional front-row-center moorings 
and begins to roam. As counterpoint to 
Alfredo’s second-act aria, in which he 
ardently—if prematurely—credits Vio- 
letta’s love with taming his fiery spirit, 
there is a gentle pastorale of lovers pic- 
nicking on the grass and gamboling by 
a stream. Later, a spurned Domingo an- 
grily drags Stratas down a long corridor, 
bursts into a crowded salon and throws 
her to her knees as the trombones sound 
a brusque challenge. It is a chilling mo- 
ment in its combination of visual image 
and musical statement, and one that 
cannot be duplicated in the opera house. 


tratas, all flashing dark eyes and soar- 

ing (though sometimes rough-edged) 
voice, dominates the action. She may be 
the wayward woman of the opera’s title, 
but when she turns her killer glance on 
Domingo in the first act, it is clear that he 
is the one who is really lost. Even with a 
full beard and tousled head of auburn 
hair. Domingo cannot disguise the fact 
that he is at least 15 years too old for the 
callow hero, but he makes Alfredo into an 
unusually impetuous, even violent person- 
ality. As Alfredo’s father, veteran Bari- 
tone Cornell MacNeil is the picture of im- 
placable bourgeois respectability. 

Purists may object to the musical cuts 
and to the startling extension of a couple 
of ensemble numbers. But such consider- 
ations are minor when weighed against 
the film’s headlong vitality and passion. 
Zeffirelli has captured Verdi’s force in a 
—By Michael Walsh 
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Joyful Noises" 
SAY AMEN, SOMEBODY 
Directed by George T. Nierenberg 





t 77, Willie Mae Ford Smith is a 

round, sweet-faced woman with a 
shrewd yet sentimental eye, a determined 
spirit and a powerfully moving voice, now 
somewhat cracked by long, if lively ser- 
vice to the Lord. She is a beloved gospel 
singer, much looked to for moral and ar- 
tistic guidance by people in her profes- 
sion. Say Amen, Somebody is a documen- 
tary that follows her on her exhausting 
rounds, from bustling home to jumping 
church services to emotionally galvanic 
singing conventions. Following in her 
wake, the audience meets her mentor 
(Thomas A. Dorsey, a onetime blues sing- 
er and composer, now 83, who is credited 
with inventing gospel music), her peers 
and the younger singers she continues to 
guide. Since the music they make is 
among the most joyful noises ever sent 
heavenward, the film’s jubilant mood is 
never less than marvelously infectious. 
Occasionally it is a good deal more than 
that. 

For like almost all good documenta- 
ries in the cinéma veérité style, Say Amen, 
Somebody is a work of cultural anthropol- 
ogy. It is an exploration of a small, isolat- 
ed world one would not ordinarily have a 
chance to penetrate, and it is exotic to the 
outlander’s eye until the film makes the 
connections to our ordinary ways of life 
clear and uncommonly af- 
fecting. Take Dorsey, for 
example. He combines a 
holy man’s zeal, a per- 
former's ego and a revered 
older man’s self-content- 
ment, and the film’s por- 
trait of him becomes a lit- 
tle essay on the patriarch 
as enigma. Or consider @ 
Delois Barrett Campbell. 
Onstage she is a shatter- 
ingly forceful singer. Off- 
stage she is married to the 
minister of a humble 
church who has trouble 
understanding the ambi- 
tion that must lie behind a . 
talent as large as hers. Like any wife 
whose career has outstripped her hus- 
band’s, she would rather divert him with a 
home-cooked breakfast than try to ex- 
plain herself all over again. 

The film is shrewd in its selection of 
these moments. There are just enough of 
them to ground in a recognizable reality 
what could have been merely a well-shot 
and -edited compilation of irresistible mu- 
sic. But they are never so many that they 
interfere with the film’s soaring flights of 
song. Say Amen, Somebody is a movie to 
which even a tone-deaf atheist will say 
amen. —By Richard Schickel 
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On January 10th FORTUNE Magazine 
published the results of a nationwide 
survey of nearly 6,000 executives, 
outside directors and financial 
analysts, who were asked to rate the 

reputations of the 10 largest com- 
panies in America’s 20 largest indus- 
tries. Northwestern Mutual Life 
ranked number one overall in the 
life insurance category and for four 
attributes, including quality of 
services and management. 
While this news would have 
popped the corks at many 
other life insurance com- 
panies, atthe Northwestern, 
it was business as usual. 
You see, Northwestern 
Mutual Life is accustomed 
to such accolades. Last 
November, A.M. Best Co. 
—the performance-rating 
authority in the life insur- 
ance industry, compared 
the actual dividend per- 
formance (not illustra- 
tions) over 20 years of the 
largest life insurance 


no champagne wes 


\ Northwestern Mutual. 


companies in the country. In all four 
categories that were the basis for com- 
parison, Northwestern Mutual Life 
ranked number one. Outdistancing 
such well-known giants as Prudential, 
Metropolitan Life and John Hancock. 
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In the past ten years alone, no 
fewer than 30 “exciting” new cars 
have been introduced in the U.S., 
hyped, sold and then quietly 
discontinued, 

Remember the once-famous 
Dasher, Fox, Monza, Astre, Star 
fire, Versailles, Pacer, Monarch, 











Sunbird, Bobcat, Aspen, Volare? 
Where, oh where, are they now? 
In that same ten year period 
Volvo has been developing a 
single, remarkable new automo 
bile. The 760 GLE 

As excited as we were about 
this car, we weren't about to 


introduce it until it was as close 
to perfect as we could make it. 
So prototypes were driven a 
total of two million miles throug} 
some of the most grueling condi 
tions on earth. They hauled traile 
over the Alps, plowed through 
snowbanks near the Arctic Circle 


‘HAT TOOK 
5 LO BUILD. 





and ate dust in Australia. They 


| endured five searing summers in 


| the Nevada desert, frequently be 


ing driven 24 hours a day, 
All this testing led to hundreds 


of design improvements. And after 


we'd made those improvements, 
we improved on the improve- 





ments. What emerged from all this 
is a car that’s astonishing indeed 

The 760 GLE is more aerody- 
namically efficient than a Porsche 
928, yet roomy enough for five 
adults. It has traveled through a 
high-speed slalom course faster 
than a Jaguar or Audi. 


It has a climate control system 
so advanced it can change the 
interior air five times a minute 
even while the car is standing still. 

The Volvo 760 GLE. It tooka long 


| time to get here. But we wanted 


to make sure that, unlike so many 


cars, once it got here it stayed. 


THEVoLvo 760 GLE 


The closest thing yet to a perfect car. 



























TRLLD AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY THE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATION. NCW YORK NF 


HERE'S TO GUT-FEELINGS AND 
TILL FOLLOW THEM. 


Ted Turner does lots of thifigs 
people advise him not to do. 
And he succeeds at them. He 
turned Atlanta’s WTBS-TV into 
a “Superstation” using a com- 
munications satellite and 
founded Cable News Network, 
the world first 24-hour TV news 
network. He bought the Atlanta 

Brayés and moved them out of 
place; won the 1977 America’s 
y Cup, dfter being fired in the '74 
<< racés; and was named “Yachts- 
ye of the Year” four times. 
f Ted Turner puts his feelings 
where his mouth is, 
4 He also puts a gteat Scotch 
there: Cutty Sark. 
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Bowen and subject tape a segment during a helicopter ride over Oklahoma City; 
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we at it! Eat it!” said Barry, 9, holding 
out a potato chip to a furry blue 
creature named Grover. The creature 
gulped the chip, then gave the delighted 
boy a hug. Barry was meeting the stars of 
Sesame Street before their live show at 
Nassau Coliseum. Born retarded, he had 
lived in a residential treatment center 
since he was six, following the death of 
both parents. Until he shone on Thurs- 
day's Child, a weekly news feature con- 
ducted by Anchorwoman Michele 
Marsh on New York’s WCBS-TV, he 
seemed destined to stay there. But 
five months after his appearance, he 
had been taken in by an adoptive 
family. 

Like Barry, they are nearly all 
Thursday’s children: neither fair of 
face nor full of grace, they always 
have far to go. They are “hard-to- 
place” children, candidates for adop- 
tion who have mental or physical f 
handicaps, are siblings who do not 
wish to be separated, belong to mi- 
nority groups or are simply older 
than six and no longer cuddly. But 
Thursday’s children are on television 


on KOCO in Oklahoma City. “I make the 
child’s handicaps very clear but highlight 
the positive features.” In Washington, a 
ten-year-old boy was riding his bicycle for 
the cameras of WRC’s The Forgotten Chil- 
dren when he fell, cutting his lip and chip- 
ping a tooth. The boy’s social worker 
started to run to him, but Reporter-Pro- 
ducer Kelly Burke waved her off and con- 
ducted an interview beside the fallen bike. 
“He never cried and he stayed calm,” says 





virtually every day of the week. With 
the cooperation of adoption agencies, 
an estimated 50 stations throughout the 
US. carry regular features on them, usu- 
ally as part of local newscasts. The TV ap- 
peals have proved to be one of the most ef- 
fective means yet of finding such children 
what they want and need: as one TV pro- 
ducer puts it, “a forever home.” 

The formats are similar from one city 
to the next. During a two- to four-minute 
vignette, the child usually appears with 
one of the news show’s anchors in some 
| comfortable setting, often of the child’s 
choice: a zoo, fishpond or skating rink; 
milking cows or taking a helicopter ride. 
“The key is to focus on the child and not 
be the center of attention yourself,” ex- 
plains Jack Bowen of Wednesday's Child 
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Burke. “It showed the strength of this 
child and his willingness to challenge 
life.” 

Stations receive anywhere from a 
handful to more than 200 calls about each 
child. Many of the callers prove to be un- 
qualified or fail to follow through. Even 
when the interest is serious, the adoption 
process can be exacting and lengthy (gen- 
erally six to twelve months). Nevertheless, 
an impressive number of the children find 
an adoptive home. Oklahoma City’s 
KOCO, for example, has helped to place 92 
of the 119 it has profiled. New York’s 
WCBS, 21 out of 35; and Atlanta’s WXIA, 
with Wednesday's Child conducted by El- 
len Bryan, 79 out of 177 since precise rec- 





San Francisco's Channon and two prospects visit Marine World 


Searching for a Forever Home 


Television programs help “Thursday’s children” get adopted 








Foster children with Marsh at New York Foundling Hospital 
A fear of exploitation, an evident involvement. 
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ord keeping began. Geraldine Jackson, 
head of Georgia's adoption exchange pro- 
gram, describes this as “an enviable rec- 
ord.” Says she: “These are children who 
have been unsuccessfully exposed to other 
efforts of recruitment. TV is their last 
hope.” 

At least one institution has bypassed 
such programs and made its own appeal 
directly on TV. The Little Flower Chil- 
dren’s Services, a Long Island center for 
abused and abandoned children, pro- 
duced 30 commercials about eight hard- 
to-place minority children, all of whom 
have found adoptive homes. 

Some television executives criticize 
ces the Thursday’s children features as 
fluff and are uneasy about their in- 
‘ clusion in ‘newscasts, contending 

that they are a form of advocacy. 
Says the news director of one of 
WXiIA’s rival stations in Atlanta: | 
“They are a special service for a | 
special group, and I could list 200 | 
others that don’t get that kind of 
play. But they can make a station 
seem to have a big heart.” 


doption officials, too, remain 

wary about exploitation of the 
children in the necessarily selective 
and heightened vignettes. It took a 
year for San Francisco’s KRON to win 
the blessing of the California depart- 
ment of social services for its The 





Waiting Child feature. “There were a lot of 
questions about sensitivity and commit- 
ment,” says News Director Pat Stevens. 
Since the feature began appearing seven 
months ago, however, the concern and in- 
volvement of News Anchor Rita Channon 
have been amply evident; on several seg- 
ments she has dabbed at her eyes while 
talking toa child. Says Joe Pecora, a subur- 
ban San Francisco social worker who 
placed a nine-year-old boy four months af- 
ter he appeared on The Waiting Child: 
“Without that series, we could not have 
found a home for him. He'd be back in fos- 
ter care.” —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Dorothy Ferenbaugh/New York and 





Roger Witherspoon/Atlanta 
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‘New South at the Clarion-Ledger 


A Mississippi paper backs education—and wins a Pulitzer 








hen 200,000 people marched on 

Washington in 1963 to urge “jobs 
and freedom” for blacks, the Jackson 
(Miss.) Clarion-Ledger noted the rally 
dryly but reported the litter-clearance ef- 
fort the next day under the headline: 
WASHINGTON IS CLEAN AGAIN WITH NE- 
GRO TRASH REMOVED. Times have 
changed in Mississippi—and at the 146- 
year-old Clarion-Ledger. The state- 
capital paper, whose modest daily 
circulation of 70,000 is Mississippi's larg- 
est, crusades against corruption and po- 
lice brutality toward poor blacks. Last 





Inhis office, Overby celebrates with balloons 





A daily, and a state, overcome a sorry past. 


week the paper's campaign for reform of 
the state’s allegedly inadequate, segrega- 
tion-tainted public schools won the most 
coveted award in newspaper journalism, 


| the Pulitzer Prize for public service. 


The Clarion-Ledger gave the eight- 
part education series an investment im- 
pressive even by the standards of bigger 
papers: Reporters Fred Anklam Jr., 28, 
and Nancy Weaver, 29, crisscrossed the 
state for four months, arriving unan- 
nounced in 40 of the 153 local school dis- 
tricts. Says Anklam: “We tried to catch 
people unawares.” In 51 news stories and 
27 editorials, timed to influence a Decem- 
ber special session of the legislature, the 
Clarion-Ledger contended: “Mississippi 
public schools aren't making the grade.” 
Among the ills cited: per-pupil funding of 
only $1,965 for 1981-82, vs. a national av- 
erage of $2,671, and a dropout rate. that is 


double the national average. The school | 


system reflected a culture of poverty: Mis- 


sissippi has consistently ranked lowest of 
all states in per capita income since rec- 
ord keeping began in 1929. 

Lawmakers who opposed the paper's 
call for change were cited in Clarion- 
Ledger editorials under the designation 
“Hall of Shame.” Legislators protested the 
unaccustomed pressure, but at the urging 
of Governor William Winter, as well as 
the paper, they enacted new school taxes, 
across-the-board teacher pay raises, read- 
ing aid, a stronger compulsory-attendance 
law and state support for kindergartens 
| Said Clarion-Ledger Executive Editor 
Charles Overby, 36: “Pulitzers have come 
to Mississippi before, some for reporting 


| about things the state failed to do. This one 


is for what Mississippi did.” 

The paper’s rehabilitation began in 
the mid-1970s under Rea Hederman, 
whose family had owned the publication 
for more than 40 years. Hederman ex- 
panded the staff and news budget. Editors 
began to pursue promising young report- 
ers, even from other states. To help gain 
credibility among blacks, who are 42% of 
Jackson's population, the paper increased 
black coverage and staff (current total: 
four of the 27 reporters). 

Last year, after Hederman left, the 
family sold the Clarion-Ledger and its 
evening sister paper, the Jackson Daily 
News (circ. 40,000), to the Gannett Co., 
the nation’s biggest (87 dailies) newspaper 
chain. But Hederman’s goal of improve- 
ment survived. The paper opened bureaus | 
in three Mississippi cities and began to 
send reporters to cover stories throughout 
the South. Says Managing Editor Robert 
Gordon: “We are a good newspaper try- 
ing to get better.” 

Among other Pulitzer winners last 
week: 
> Thomas Friedman of the New York 
Times and Loren Jenkins of the Washing- 
ton Post for reporting from Lebanon. 
> The Boston Globe for a 56-page special 
section examining U.S. policy on the use 
of nuclear weapons. | 
> The Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
for coverage of a March 1982 flood that 
forced many of the city’s residents to 
evacuate their homes. 
> Loretta Tofani of the Washington Post 
for investigation of rapes of men in a 
Maryland jail. 
> The Miami Herald for editorials oppos- 
ing detention of Haitian refugees. 
> Alice Walker for her novel The Color 
Purple. 

» Marsha Norman for her play ‘Night, 
Mother. 

>» New York Times Columnist Russell 
Baker, a 1979 winner in commentary, for 
| his autobiography Growing Up. = 
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An Affair to Remember 





Sir Frederick Ashton gives a new twist to an old story 


repuscular clouds drift lazily across a 

Crayola orange sky. To the right, a 
mauve villa, ornamented by a dazzling 
splash of tropical trees; to the left, an 
azure pool, inviting in look but impossible 
in perspective. Four couples, paired in 
matching pinks, yellows, lilacs and 
greens, disport themselves playfully while 
the estate’s elegant mistress lounges pro- 
vocatively on a poolside chaise. Suddenly 
a stranger springs into this daydreamer’s 
view of a motley Mediterranean paradise: 
a macho greaser in shades, tight white 
pants and black silk shirt. The woman 








winged entity. In 1980, at Ashton’s urg- | 
ing, Sibley made her comeback ata chari- | 


ty gala in London: “Get up there and 
dance,” commanded Sir Frederick, and 
she did. 

Varii Capricci finds both soloists in 
splendid form, but paradoxically playing 
against type; Ashton seems to have in 
mind a parody not only of his own roman- 
tic aesthetic but also of the origin of the 
fabled partnership as well. Here is the re- 
gal Sibley, the gossamer Titania of The 
Dream, reduced to a semislattern with 
one thing on her mind. Here is the prince- 


The Royal Ballet's Antoinette Sibley and Anthony Dowell in Ashton’s ballet Varii Capricci 





On a Mediterranean isle, a semislattern meets a greasy gigolo with Saturday-night Sever. 


rises and sniffs the wind. This is Italy; an 
affair is in the air. This is also ballet: they 
dance. Passion and the poetry of move- 
ment mingle in the languid summer eve. 
But things are not quite what they seem. 
Sir Frederick Ashton has done it 
again. In his new work, Varti Capricci, 
given its world premiere last week in New 
York City by London’s Royal Ballet, Brit- 
ain’s leading choreographer, 78, has spun 
a fragile comic fable of misdirected lust, a 
brief encounter that demonstrates Ash- 
ton’s continuing mastery of psychologi- 
cally revealing nuance, even when the 
subject is a mere wisp. Set to a spunky 
score by the late Sir William Walton and 
played out against a disarmingly evoca- 
tive set by Artist David Hockney, Varii 
Capricci also revives one of ballet’s most 
brilliant partnerships, that of Dancers 
Antoinette Sibley and Anthony Dowell. 
Sibley, 44, and Dowell, 40, have not 
danced together regularly since 1976, 
when Sibley retired after a knee opera- 
tion. The couple that first breathed life 
into the Ashton classic The Dream (1964) 
and danced together in 18 other ballets 
won renown as one of the most poignant 
and refined in dance history: a sleek, sen- 


suous welding of two bodies into a single | in the soul. 


ly Dowell, once her dashing Oberon, as an 


even more unsatisfying lover, a sexually | 


indeterminate gigolo with Saturday-night 
fever. At the end of the first, teasingly 
erotic pas de deux, Dowell effortlessly lifts 
Sibley aloft and, in one graceful, fluid mo- 
tion, floats her offstage. The gesture 
promises a lovers’ private communion. 
Yet, in the end, it turns out to be only fun- 
ning foreplay: the stranger, it seems, is 
less interested in the lady of the house 
than he is in regaining his sunglasses and 
patting his pompadour back into place. 

_ If Ashton’s Capricci is a lighthearted, 
winking jape, it is also a winning tribute to 
a major figure in British music. Just be- 


fore his death at his villa on the Italian is- | 


land of Ischia (the inspiration for Hock- 
ney’s set), Walton had put the finishing 
touches to his score. The music is careful- 


ly crafted and sparklingly orchestrated 


with sprinkles of harp, celesta and xylo- 
phone—qualities that are reflected in Sir 
Frederick’s deft choreography. Like his 
great colleague George Balanchine, Ash- 
ton has an unerring ability to match 
movement with sound in a way that 
slights neither, creating something fresh 
and whole to charm the eye and resonate 
—By Michael Walsh 
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he outfield starts to vanish in a thickening whiteness. 

The umpire gets morally confused. He stands with palms 
upraised, like a supplicant priest, and stares at the fat crystals 
falling onto his hands. At last, he calls the game, in wonder 
and disgust. 

A snowstorm in mid-April is a kind of outrage. It is a mi- 
nor perversion of nature. It makes hairline fractures in the or- 
der of things. The earth has schedules. We grow offended 
when it does not run on time, when our expectations are un- 
seasonably violated. 

All spring the weather has been weird: violent, Shakespear- 
ean. It might have been worse, of course. In the annus mirabilis 
of 1811, the air was dense with portents: a comet in the northern 
sky, an eclipse of the sun. The Eastern U.S. was broiled by un- 
godly heat and swept by tornadoes and hurricanes. Multitudes of 
squirrels, in the tens of thousands, were seen migrating south 
across Kentucky. In 1816 Connecticut had a blizzard on June 6. 
On the Fourth of July that year, the highest 
temperature recorded in Savannah, Ga., was 
46°F. The prevailing opinion, for a little 
while, was that the universe had gone crazy. 

Nature has mood swings. But people are 
probably no longer as temperamental about 
them as they once were, as barnyard animals 
are. Ridiculous as it seems, the seasons usual- 
ly occur now at a certain distance. They have 
some interest, like landscapes glimpsed out a 
train window. But they are also a little raw 
and messy. 

In fact, it may be a question whether hu- 
man beings really want seasons at all. Civili- 
zation’s ambition for centuries has been to 
mitigate them, even to abolish them. The 
seasons in many developed latitudes are 
rough and unpredictable. Man wanted to 
subdue them, domesticate them. The logic of 
Progress has been to lift humanity out of the 
yearly cycles and into a higher trajectory. Progress was designed 
to be an ascendant journey, linear and always brightening, not a 
mere pointless circular plod around the calendar. 

Some people have a corrupted idea of Progress. The new USS. 
Football League, which is playing its games in spring and early 
summer, has been nervously founded on a gamble about the 
sports fan’s adaptability to different time zones. There is some- 
thing spiritually dislocating, even depraved, about football in 
May. Still, Homo sapiens has adjusted to the idea of having ice 
hockey’s Stanley Cup playoffs proceed at their glacial pace 
through the same month, so perhaps the content of seasons is just 
a matter of habit. When man sends colonies into space, he will be 
able to mount movable, sun-reflecting mirrors to simulate 
rhythms of night and day and even the terrestrial seasons. If he 
wished such special effects, he could probably conjure up an oc- 
casional blizzard inside the space colony. But he doubtless will 
follow the longstanding American habit of thinking that outer 
space should, as much as possible, resemble Southern California. 
If he does install seasons in the colony, they will be only for the 
benefit of the vegetables. 

Farmers need seasons. In a lovely, squat little verse to the 
month of March, A.E. Housman wrote: “So braver notes the 
storm-cock sings/ To start the rusted wheel of things,/ And 
brutes in field and brutes in pen/ Leap that the world goes round 
again. 

Industry and business can proceed in a fluorescent season- 











lessness. Human ingenuity has given centuries to the goal of en- 
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suring that the human body might move around at an even 6° 
all year. Air conditioning is one of the serious accomplishments 
of the 20th century. It produced the Sunbelt. The enclosed subur- 
ban shopping mall prefigures those cities of the future that will 
be entirely domed, like a pheasant under glass. No seasonal vari- 
ations need be endured. 

The preacher of Ecclesiastes gave the list of sublime inevita- 
bilities: “To every thing there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under heaven.” There was once a cultural geographer 
named Ellsworth Huntington who suggested—ethnocentrically, 
his critics later said—that people who lived without seasons 
could never develop character. So much for the maftana cultures. 
So much, in fact, for San Diego. Such cultures had no Darwinian 
need for foresight, Huntington thought, no drive to store up nuts 
for winter. They did not feel that stirring of energy and anticipa- 
tion and pragmatic dread when the first chill came on, making 
them think responsibly, in the future tense. Bad weather makes 
people miserable, and busy. Provide, provide. 

The seasons were once the central orga- 
nizing principle of things. Mankind learned 
the mysteries, even the tragedies, of limited 
duration. All of Egyptian civilization co- 
alesced around the annual flooding of the 
Nile. In the developed countries now, the in- 
ternal variations of the year begin to have a 
merely recreational or sentimental interest. 
They tend to be, at best, decorative and, at 
worst, inconvenient. It is true that in Minne- 
sota, winter remains a convicted killer. It is 
also true that things occur in a Southern 
spring, in north Alabama or Tennessee or 
the Shenandoah Valley, that go beyond the 
merely picturesque: a time-lapse film of blos- 
soms opening, that sweet, rich awakening, a 
sensuous slow motion of nature. 

The seasons began by breaking down 
time into usable units: a time to plow, a time 
to sow, a time to reap. Distinctly, intensely different periods of 
the year calibrated time and made it manageable. They enforced 
disciplines. Now, people often create their own units of usable 
time without such explicit reference to the external seasons. 
There are the business seasons and the school seasons. There are 
model years for cars and fiscal years for budgets. Those man- 
made schedules are wheels within the abiding great wheel, less 
noticed now, of the calendar. 

People can fragment the year. They can escape it. They 
can arc not only out of a place but out of a time. They fly in 
a couple of hours from one season to another: from Chicago's 
December, say, to Florida’s moral equivalent of high summer. 
Then they fly back into the wan, smudged month that they 
left, and they are tan. In deep winter, they are exotics walk- 
ing among all those gray faces at lunchtime like Queequeg on- 
the streets of Nantucket. 

But insulation from the seasons is sometimes disorienting. 
There is reassurance in th.se felt variations. Those who are sea- 
sonless are adrift in time. It is difficult to get one’s bearings in 
time if one stays too long on Oahu. The seasonless also feel less 
the sacramental uses of the different times. The seasons are the 
framework of archetypes, and profane time acquires its deeper 
meanings as it passes through the frame. Each year, after all, re- 
capitulates the process of a life: birth, youth, maturity, old age 
and, in deep winter, death. Then the rebirth, when the seasons 
enact most literally nature’s drama of redemption, and life 
pushes its green shoots out of death. —By Lance Morrow 
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